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MAURICE DURANT. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
W ith voice despairing, grim and drea’ 
He hurls his thnndens ot their head. ” 

It was Sunday morning. The storm of Friday 
had cleared the air, and the sun, washed brilliant by 
the sleet and rain and blown quite awake by the wind, 
shone down on Grassmere and lit up the ice-bound 
ways and whitened fields until they reflected his genial 
beams like burnished silver set with innumerable 
diamonds, 

The little church in the dale was slowly filling, the 
simple villagers strolling up the clean-kept gravel 
path in complete families, and clustering round the 
porch in conversational grou ‘ 

It wanted ten minutes to service time and they 
were waiting for the gentlefolks to arrive, for it was 
apart of these simple folks’ religious duty to form a 
line for Sir Fielding Chichester and the “ people of 
theF oly,” as the Gregsons were called, to pass through 
and be courtesied to, and they no more thought of 
neglecting it than they would have left undone any 
other of the few duties of their life which they had 
deen tanght from the cradle up. 

Five minutes to eleven and there came the rattle of 
&carriage—Sir Fielding’s, followed by Lady Mildred’s 
—Sir Fielding in his dark, old-fashioned coat and frill 
looking every inch a Chichester, and Chudleigh with 
Maud on his arm, looking as handsome as even the 
good people of Grassmere, who were used to good 
tooks in their lord’s family, could desire. 

Carlotta, who, accompanied Lady Mildred, excited 
much unobtrusive curiosity, dressed in her deep 
mourning, edged with sable and set off by her 
queenly form, and received as revereut a recognition 
as Lady Mildred, who, next to Maud, was perhaps 
the favouite. 

At the porch Maud stopped for a moment to inquire 
eee 2 labourers’. wives who had been ill, 

udleigh, seizing the opportunity, approached 
Lady Mil 3 & PP Y) ®pp 
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“ Well, Chud, we thought you had lost your way 
the other niglit or got drowned as you had not come 
to see us. I don’t think Sir Fielding would have been 
guilty of such unpardonable neglect.” 

And she shook her head reproachfully. 

Chudleigh glanced at Carlotta. 

“ Had I known that you were so anxious to see 
me, my dear aunt, 1 should have ridden or walked 
over without fail. Have you got settled yet? Do 
you feel at home?” he said to Carlotta, 

“ Quite,” she said ; “ one could not be otherwise, the 
house is so beautiful and Lady Mildred is so kind.” 

“ Tam glad you like the Cottage,” he said, eagerly. 
“Did you hear the storm on Friday?” 

“ Hear it ?” she said, with great surprise. “It was 
terrible, We thought the house would have been 
swept away. The old Kectory must have suffered 
much, I should think. I felt a positive relief at see- 
ing it still towering above the old trees.” 

“Ah, the Rectory,” said Chud. “By the way, I 
have quite a piece of romance for you. You remem- 
ber the history I told you the other morn——” 

“ Come, Chud,” said Sir Fielding. “It is time to 
get to our pew.” 

So Chudleigh aad to keep the story of Maurice Du- 
rant’s return to tell at some future time. 

Scarcely had they taken theirseats than the Folly 
carriage drove up, glittering with plated harness and 
magnificent liveries, and Mrs, Gregson, the son, and 
the two daughters, alighted, accompanied by a tall, 
military-looking gentleman, dressed in the height of 
fashion and with the most extreme care, so striking 
the villagers by his languid manner and filling them 
with admiration of his golden hair and sealskin coat 
that they forgot the customary scrape and stared as 
if he were some strange animal. 

With much rustling of silks aud satins and passing 
to and fro of dazzling footmen bearing books and has- 
socks, the Folly settled down, then the mild-faced 
curate ascended the plain, oaken desk and commenced 
in the weakest voice possible to read the Morning 
Prayers to his “ Dearly Beloved Brethren.” 
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through, and the Ten Commandments drearily re- 
cited, and Sir Fielding was serenely preparing to 
wake up for the hymn which the choir had been 
practising the whole of the week, preparatory to 
settling himself again for the sermon, when a half. 
inaudible buzz from the congregation drew his atten- 
tion to the fact that the little curate, instead of 
marching off to the vestry to exchange his surplice, 
had taken his seat in one of the altar chairs as if he 
had quite finished his part of the service and was pre- 
pared to rest. 

Before Sir Fielding had recovered from his asto- 
nishment at the unusual proceeding on the part of 
the curate the vestry door was heard to close, and 
the next instant a figure of commanding height and 
bearing, attired in an old black-brown robe of time- 
were silk, strode across the chancel and entered the 
pulpit. 

The whole congregation was petrified and too as- 
tonished to do aught but stare at the grand lead bent 
over the cushion in the introductory prayer, which 
rang out in a deep, grave voice, as unlike in its full, 
rich music the good little curate’s piping as the 
strains of a cathedral organ are to the squeakings of 
a church mouse. 

Then when the head was raised the villagers and 
gentlefolks drew a deep breath, and, fixing their eyes 
upon the calm, set face, stamped with a true nobility 
aud marked by deep, heavy lines above the large, 
stern eyes, waited for the text, all excepting those 
who remembered Gerala Durant and his son won- 
dering who it was that had come down upon them with 
the air of a Roman emperor and the face of a king, 
Sir Fielding drew himself up and gazed round 
with a look of bewilderment, and, turning to 
Maud; who was still kneeling, her sweet face turned 
up towards the pulpit’ with an expression of won- 
dering awe almost piteous, whispered : 

“ Maurice Durant!” 

She did not seem to hear him, but slowly rising 
from her knees as the text “ All is vanity and vex. 
ation of spirit” rolled through the church, and cling- 





The prayers were finished, the Litany droned 





ing to Sir Fielding’s arm, listened to the sermon with 
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her eyes fixed in'an expression half of terror, half of 
awe and worship upon tlie preacher's face. 

What a sermon-it was! Commencing in slow, 
measured tones, the man who had fought his way 
through storm and wind sufficient to appal the 
stoutest heart explained the short, curt line “ All is 
vanity,” explained it with unflinching severity—a 
severity and harshness that were terrible in their 
depth and eloquence, and then, warming with his sub- 
ject, poured forth upon the heads.of the spell-bound 
congregation a declamation and a denunciation so 
terrible in its merciless sternness, so bitter in its 
despair, so touching in its hopeless remorse, that 
when he had finished—his face lit up with an un- 
yielding austerity that was awful in its rigid lines, 
and his strong white hand resting heavily on the 
oaken side of the pulpit as if weighted with a crime 
—every soul drew a breath of relief and shud- 
dered as they waited for the Benediction. But they 
waited in vain, for with the same gesture he had used 
in throwing his cloak round him he turned aud with 
the same firm, commanding step, Weking neither to 
the right nor the left, descesded tha, pulpit stairs, 
crossed the chancel and was las§ t sight. 

Amidst a deathlike silence the little curate, white 
and frightened, approached tle altar rails and in fal- 
tering accents delivered -the Boyediction, which 
Maurice Durant hadeftier forgotten or purposely 
omitted. 

Then the congrégation hurried out to crowd the 
porch and path with eager aud curious groups, in- 
quiring who the strange clergyman was, to find their. 
curiosity farther heightened by hearing those who 
had reaambered hin: declare that the man who had 
thrilled them te the heart so wondrously was none 
Other that the long-lese Maurice Durant. 

Sic Fielding, witis a hurried request that Chud- 
leigh would take charge of the ladies and a reminder 
that Lady Mildred and Carlotta were to dino at ‘the 
Hall, hastened to the vestry in time to see the curate, 
still: agitated and frightened, remove bis sarplice 
aided by the old clerk, the only other person in the 
room, 

“ Where is Mr. Darant?” asked Sir Fielding, 

“T don’t Know, sir,” replied little Mr. Mawes, 
piteously, “He was not bere whenI cameia, Dear 
me, sit, fam so startled Lean scarcely compose my- 
self. Did you ever hear such a serm——” 

“When did you know Mr. Durant was going to 
preach?” inquired Sir Pielding, cutting short his 
bleating. 

“ Only this mornitg,sir,” was thereply. “I was 
just putting on my sufplice when the door opened, 
and, thinking i was Mr. Prico here, sir, | didw’tturn 
round uiitil [heard # voice—sueh 2 votes too!—say : 
‘Are you the curate ?’ I turned round pale and 
startled I must confess and said that l was, ‘I am 
Maurice Durant, your rector,’ said he. ‘1 wish to 
preach here this morning, Have you the key to that 
cupboard ?’ and ho pointed to the old press whore 
the robes are kept. I told him I had not, and was going 
to ask him for some proof, some farther explana- 
tion, but before I could speak he walked to the cup- 
Doard and with a turn of his hand wrenched it open. 
Then, taking the old silk gown you saw him wear, he 
said, ‘The bell has ceased—go!’ and, too confused, Sir 
Fielding, to offer any resistance, I went. Oh, dear, 
I sincerely hope there is nothiug wrong; if so it is 
sure to come to the bishop's ears.” 

“There is nothing wrong, Mr. Hawes,” said Sir 
Fielding. “It is Maurice Durant who preached this 
morfing. Make your mind easy and remember that 
however strange his manner he is your rector,” and 
without waiting for the curate’s expression of tlank- 
fulness he turned back to the carriages which wero 
waiting for him, passing several groups of cottagers 
who were eagerly discussing the mysterious event. 

Entering the Hall carriage, which contained the 
ladies only—Chudleigh had sent Lady Mildred’s 
carriage back to the Cottage and decided to walk— 
Sir Fielding, in atswer to the shower of questions 
poured upon him by Lady Mildred, gave her an ex- 
act description of the scene at the Hall on the night 
of Maurice's return. 

“And he faced the storm there that night,” said 
Carlotta, with quict astonishment. “ It seemed to me 
sufficient to sweep a human being from the earth.” 

“Tt was terrible,” murmured Maud, shuddering 
and nestling against her companion. ‘“ Think, Car- 
lotta! he fought his way to the Rectory and slept 
there, in that deserted, ghostly place where his father 
fell dead! Carlotta, I think, 1 know not why, that he 
slept in the very room—he looked aged to-day even 
from tivo days since, aged and wan as if he lad seeh 
some frightful sight or endured some fearful agony,” 
and she shuddered, uttering a low sob that alarmed 
her beautiful companion. 

“ Hush, hush, Maud,” she said. “He has terrified 
you.” 

*No, ho,” exclainted Mand, cagerly, “ He does not 
frighten me. I feel for him, I—oh, Carlotta, think of 
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hig faee, it isso kingly, so sorrowful, so sad; I am 
sure he has’ suffered, suffered terribly, and I pity 
him so,” and she laid her face amongst.the furs on 
Carlotta’s breast. 

“ Poor Maud,” exclaimed Sir Fiekting., *It has 
quite upset her. Into thé drawing-room where she 
was playing alone he found the way unseen by any of 
the servants, how or by -what means I cannot. under- 
stand, and appeared before her, with the rain stream- 
ing from a large cloak which he wore in # foreign 
fashion, and his hair blown about his-head like.a figure 
from a Raphael cartoon. He startled me so that lam 
not surprised at Maud being unnerved.” 

“Of course not. I confess that I never felt so 
terrified in my life as Idid this morning. Laewaaquite 
terrible,” said Lady Mildred. “I never’ Reged guch 
fearful eloquence.” ¥ 

“ One could only learn in suffering such Wondrous 
knowledge of human passion as he displayed,” ‘said 
Carlotta, in a low voice, 

“You. are right, my dear Miss Lawley, you are 
right,” said Sir Fielding. “ Heaven knows what Man- 
rice Durant has gone through during Kis. wanderivgs,” 

“Tf his historyis half as mystetieu@ ms his\ap- 
pearance would Jead one to imagine it,” said Dad 
Mildred, “ it fs @ sad one, Fielding” ; 

“ Ay, ay,” echoed Sir Fielding, sighing, = . 

“Ts he at the Rectory still, Sie Fielding?” asked 
Carlotta as the carriage drew’ up et,the Hall, 4) 

“Yes, I believe so,” said he. ~“ Dsent Wilsoniover 
this morning with an invitation to ine here. . I put. 
it in the most supplicating language P could, buti de 
not know—ah, here is Wilson,” ho Droke off iy Be 
valet approached the car « Well, Wilson, have 
you been to tho Rectory ?” tte asked. 

Yes, Sir Fielding,” replied the mans 

“And did you find Mx Dawiat?” 


windows were as dark, aud the plaeelooked as deso- 
late as usual, bat as soonael had got down the steps 
Leaw a tall gentleman, sitting on one of the broken 
terraces, smokin a foreign-looking pipe, and watcli- 
ing me quite. aud unmeoncern *Why are you 
knocking ?’ lie said, I lifted my hat respeotfully, for 
I guessed it was Mr. pave. Sir Fielding, and said, | 
*] Mad a letter for Mrg 

hand without a word,:@nd after reading the letter 
fell to smoking his vige asain, as if he had quite for- 
gotten ue, 1 stood silenteome time, and determined 
to remind him by ® » He looked up with a 
start,and, tras your into his pocket, snid 
as he walteed toward the house, “Bell your master, 
sirrah, thatLbeg to be exemsed” 

Sir Fielding sighed, 

“Strange, marvellously strange. It fs Tike him, I ’ 
fancy I can sce him at this moment walking awafan? 
hear his foreign accent, which is the wost singular | 
ever heard.” 

Mart sighed deeply. 

“lous,” she said, “ what will he get to eat? Will 
he have no dinner?” she asked, anxiously. 

** 1’m afraid not, my dewr,” said Sir Fielding. 

“Tt will not be the first time Maarice Darant has 
been dinnerless,” thought Carlotta, for she hud been 
used to faces that bore’tlie hall-mark of hunger. 

And if she was 1.t mistekew she could read ‘a story 
of want and privation in Maurice Darwat’s face. 


OHAPTER VII, 

There are strange creaxtures with manners queer, 

Who crop up in our world from year to year: 

Yet of them all~ah, ‘find me, if you.can, 

A more offensive being than the self-made man. 

Lyrics of Society. 
Tue “Folly " was new, so was everything in it, 

from the lord and master thereof to the gloomy dinner 
service—carved, stamped, and engraved with the 
Gregson crest wherever there was room ‘to put it— 
and the glittering armour ranged down the hall, ‘worn 
by Mr. Gregson’s ancestors, who existed ih any age 
Mr. Gregsou’s imagination might select. 

Mr. Gregson’s manners were new too,and striking. 
A little, short, thickset man, with a red face, ‘rough 
head of hair, and stubbly iron-gray whiskers, large, 
lobster-hued hands, which he had « lebit of vanging 
on tables or chairs in support of an argument or to 
emphasize a comutend, he looked from head to foot 
that most obnoxious of individuals—w self-made man, 
who never can foryet his mannficturer. 

Of Mrs. Gregson little need be said, She was a 
worthy woman, who really merited better things than 
* life made miserable by being placed iu a false posi- 
tion. 

The son, Tom Gregson, bore’a strong resemblance 
to his father, though his manners were slightly bet- 
ter, and he looked something of a ventleman, though, 
unfortunately, somewhat of the fast school, Tom 
Gregson was patticular about his clothes, took an in- 
.terest in race meetings and handicaps, and never 
omitted to back liis opinion, however trivial the sub- 








ject upon which he offered it ; indeed, nearly all his 


“Yes, sir, |-knocked several times, and, receiving: | 


_ho algwer, was’ going wially as all thes 


cbureb, aud wou vwhere lie had seey. it before. 
‘So engraaied was he oo eppecial o¢easion that 
rant,’ ~ He held -out his (he was q § to-tlie volley of excited questions 


genterecs commended or endeg with “I bet you two 
to one,” or “fl take sig to fomr,’? and like phrases, 
which shocked his woul&be refingd sisters and made 
his father use bad language. a y 
Of the girls it would be scarcely fair to speak too 
critically. ‘They were as well mannered and unaffected 
as could be expected of them. in such bad-mannered 
and affected surroundings, were tolerably good look- 
ing, rather showy than beautiful, and extremely desi- 
rous of entering the charmed cirele of the-eounty aris- 
tocraey, and especially of the Hall, which stvod at its 
hea 
Occasionally Tom Gregson mado the acquaintance 
of some smaller stars of the fashionable hemisphere, 
aud, obeying-his father’s order, would invite them 
down to the Folly, bat seldom succeeded in getting 
acceptations, for there wasno shooting fod very 
little fishing to be hadvem the Polly grounds, and, as 
for the huptingsthe Grasamere pack* was not celc- 
enough-to tempt a hunting mau-of these hard- 
sar > ere ny ea aa 
ynetimes, however, Tom succee ooking a 
fishyand thie Glirlsthaae wad one of them, for a cor- 
tain Honourable Clarence Hartfield, having nothing 


else-to, do, aud father bored with his own 
“ high-toned lot, "ds he termed the Zarl of Crowubril. 
liauts andthe por his family, had accepted T'om’s 
invitation, and was'da his clad 


heels and twirling 16 
Folly pedal yore 0 
the persistent toad yiem of 
spoken idolatry of thé 
Coming home fromehurch wit 


ringing in their. ears, 


monstache in the 
ria quiet way 


ot, a 








md that waa vest un- 

pe) Harthield’s/ dlass— 
sermgn or the Preacher, 
seen in the little 


ipary- 


looking manor heard » sioguiar sermon. which 


the me r P at hin, and, when the 
pate 1 , wsvith a clash atthe door, 


he nh 4 aud wag\sean no more till 
dianer-time, when he entered the drawing-room in 
exquisitely tring wyehingsuit, with diamond studs 
at big w wrists and Mashing iu his spotless shirt- 
f Y i i 


roa : aN 

“Oh, Mr. Hartfield, we thought you had gone to 
bed,” said Miss Bella, sweeping up her silken skirts 
to make room for him, 

“ Did you?” drawledrthe honourable swell, in a 
languid monotone. “I did think of it, but oh, ah, 
yos,” dropping his eyeglas$ and recovering from the 
tit of abstraction which had seized him before hoe had 
labotred througl: his: sentence, Oh, wveally, I don’t 
know why I did't! Pwaps I'smelt something you'd 
got for dinner that [ thought:Lliked,” aud helauglied 
spasinodically. 

“A plain diuner, sir, a'plain joint and vegetables, 
sir!” shouted old Gregson, fromthe fire before which 
he was roasting his eowt-tuils and adding a deeper 
tint to his erimson -hauds, * ‘Nonoof your forsiga 
kickshaws for me on Sunday, Mrs. Gregsou,! says I 
‘Wiuatever you way do'on other days, bet's: have 
wholesome victuals on Suuday.’” 

“ Oh, papa,” remonstrated ‘the girls, wile Mrs, 
Gregson smiled with vaenot: uneasiness. 

But Mr. Gregson was not to be put down. ‘Remov- 
ing one-hand from its cooking, he flourished it and 
cuntinued ¢ , 

“T. hate the French muck I’m obliged to eat here 
six daysa week, Whatovith your soups with names 
no sensible man can pronounce, and your niade dishes 
which nobody but an idibt-wouldeat, [’m almost poi- 
soned—almost pvisondd,” and the eninent Manches- 
ter merchant emphasized the last assertion by tarn- 
ing round and poking the fire with sufficient force to 
kuock the baek of a new enamelled grate out, addiag 
to the languid Claretice, “and I’m surpvised'a sen- 
sible man like you, sir, can eat’ them.” 

“ Ye—s, it ie surpwising,” said Mr. Harefield, with 
deep gravity; “1 agwee svith you.” A chorus of 
“ Oh, Mr, Hartfield f!o Ob, I doaveally. | You don't 
know how fond J ain of ‘beef and mavoa!” 

Whereupon, jast as, Miss Bella had declaved that 
she doated’on mutton likewise; Mr.'Tom entered aud 
proceeded at once to join the hunt with: 

“Sullo! LH bet you what you like weve got beef 
for dinuer,” “i 

* What the detice do ‘ypty mean, sit ?” roared old 
Gregson.“ Isn’tbeet'goodenough'for you? Do you 
mewn to turn up your nose-at wlioleseme food, sir? 
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“Easy, governor?” retorted Tom, thrusting his 
hands in his pookets andofalling into.a chair; “ who 
said I didn’t like beef ? | [t's good enough, I daresay, 
when there isn’t ‘anything better to be got. Well, 
girls, what's ‘the text?” , 

“Why didn’t you go and hear for«yourself, sir?” 
growled the father, ignoring the fact of his own ab- 
sence. “ When I was your age——” 

“ You were a mighty clever fellow,” muttered the 
dutiful som. 

“I thought notwing of walking ten miles:toichurch, 
twice a day too; wet or dry.” 


«“ What an @ppetite you must have had!” said. Mr.» 


Hartfield, chuckling. 

“T bad, sir. ‘T enjoyed my meals then, and they 
did me good,” asserted Mr. Gregson,  andsometimes 
I'd only @ lamp'of cheese———" 

* Papa,” exclaimed Miss Lavinia, jumping up to 
stop those reminiscences of the honest past they were 
so anxious to‘bury,“ there is the dinner+zong.” 

So they went in to the plain joint and.eé ceteras, 
Mr, Gregson snarling-on-the-way at-a—footman who 
happened to run against him with some yegetables, 

“Mamma, did you see that the Chichesters hud’ 
stranger with them, this morning 2?” said Miss Lavinia, 

“Do you mean the young lady dressed fn’ black, 
my dear ?” asked’ Mrs. Gregson. 

“Yes. Poor thing!” replied Miss Lavinia, “ Black 
did not become her, @id it 2” , 

“No,” drawled the Honourable ‘Clarence ;*“ but. 
don’t you think she .bécame her black?” 

The girl laughed; but not very heartily. 

“Really you are so hamorous,” murmuyéd’ Migs 
Bella, adding, aloud, “Do you know ‘who she was, 
mamma ?” 

"No, my dear,” said Mrs, Gregson ; “she was in 
Lady Mildred’s carriage, Lady Mildred arrived from 
Paris only a. few weeks ago, She brought this young 
lady with Ker, I think.” 

“By Jove!” exolaimed Mr: Hartfield, “Pvegotit.” 

“ Got what, sir?” growled Mr, Gregson. ‘Nota 
bone down your throat, I hope,” 

“No, not a bone,” replied Clarence Hartfield, re- 
lapsing into his lethargic state; ‘ but—a—the clue 
to a pwoblem I’ve been endeavonring to solve all the 
morning.. Given,,a_ young lady’s face in church, 
which you wecognize: quewy, when did you see it ?” 
and he chuckled. 

“Haye you seen her before then?” asked Bella 
and Lavinia, eagerly, withan almost painful curiosity. 
“ Yes,” replied Hartfield ; “on the Calais boat,” 
és Yon ,came over, with them?” suggested Migs 

la. - 
“Yes,” said Hartfield. “It was sueb fun, Evewy- 
body was ill.exeepting me,” and he chuokled.. “ Cap- 
tain said I wasa(bwick, which, theugh rether.imper- 
tinent, was twue; for a fellow that can come over,in 


one of those wetched boats withont being queer must, 


be a bwiok,” 

“ Aud the lady-was ill?! said Bella, feeling some 
little consolation inthe thought, 

“No, she-wasn’t,”’ replied Hartfield. “ Notwegu- 
larly ill, you know; only equeamish—ugly word, 
squeamish, Mr, Gwegson—eh?”’ 

“T don’t see anything the matter with it,” was the 
surly reply. , 

“Of course you did the polite—eh, Hartfield ?” re- 

marked Mr. Tom, lookiug ‘ep from ' iris plate for ‘the 
first time. “Vl bet-any money you made yourself 
uneommonly agreeable,” and be winked knowingly, 
bringing down wpun himself a suppressed grow! from 
his father,a withering frown from the girls, an “ Oh, 
Tom!” from ‘hie mother, and a steady stare through 
the Honourable Clarence’s- eyeglass, uader which he 
was beaten’ back to his plate again, 
_ “How singular!” said Miss Bella, “ quite a co- 
incidence, 1 deelaré: | How. fanny it: will to meet 
as strangers after going through that terrible voyage 
together,” 

“We shah’s mect as stwangers,” ‘said Clarenee, 
quietly, “My people know Lady Mildwed—at least, 
I think they do, ‘and I shall give ther a-call to-mor- 
row,” 


Both the girls tried to smile .es: they said * Yes,” 
but it was hard work, for tbe demons of fear and jea- 
lonsy were at:work within their bosoms, 

Were they going to have their prey taken from 
their nets at the very moment they flattered them- 
Selves they were hauliag himy up? 

Dinner -went:nather slowly after this, an offer of 
Mr. Tem to bet four to ‘one that Flurry colt would 
Win the county Wahdicap bringing down aa outbreak 
of his father's volcanic language, which ran through 
the remainder of the course, driving the aristocrat 
into the smoking-room and the ladies to their place 
of refuge, the drawing-rvom, where they sat in solewn 
Conelave, diseussing with much anxiety and dis. 
quietude the projected visit of their guest to Lady 
Mildred, and searching their poor brains to find some 
Means of preveuting it, for they read in the Honoar- 


1 


able Mr. Hartfield’s sudden fit of abstraction the symp- 





toms of a sudden fancy which boded no good to their 
hopes, 

But all their little plots and plans, consisting of 
seductive offers of a skating trip and a long walk.on 
the morrow, could not induee Mr, Clarence Hartfield to 
give up his intended visit, and on the following morn; 
ing they had the mortification of seeing him, dressed 
with even more than his usual care, start on his way: 
to the Cottage, 

* = * * 

The Honourable Clarence Hartfield,” said Lady 
Mildred, reading the card which a servant brought 
her. “ Why, Carlotta, my dear, that must be the 
good-looking getitleman who was so attentive on 
board the packet. Iam sure that was the name I 
heard.” 

“ How strange,” said Carlotta, “Do you know him, 
Lady Mildred 2” , 

“ That is just what I was asking myself,” said Lady 
Mildred,. “ Hartfield, Hartfield! Dear me—yes, ] xe- 
member, I know his people, my dear. All right, 
James,”” and in a few minutes the Honourable Mr. 


\Clarence Hartfield entered, 


The usual salutations were gone through, and Mr. 
Hartfield, quite at home ina lounge chair, was calling 
to her ladyship’s mind several little parties at which 
they had met, when Lady Mildred, with her usual 
suddenness, said ; 

“Mr. Hartfield, you are quite ignoring the subject, 
but.I must insist upon thanking you for your, kind- 
ness duripg that frightful journey. I do not know 
what. we should have: done without you. It was 
strange j1 should not have remembered you.” 

“ Not at all,” said Mr, Hartfield, who was convers- 
ing with a great deal more life and much. less lan- 
guor than, he displayed at the Folly, “not at all, I 
don’t think I showed more than the tip of my nose, 
which, is not. a very weeognizuble feature—eh, Mise 
Lawley? Besides, it was so dark, and there was so 
much confusion, that in fact I never expected you, to 
wemenber,”? 

And Mr. Clarence smiled with due huwility,; then, 
turning to Carlotta, said: 

“The voyage must have twied you severely; nasty 
twip. By Jove! I’ve heard fellows say that they’d 
sooner go to Pewu than to Pawis, by water. They 
couldu’t go by any, ather way though, could they 2?” 

Carlotta smiled; the question did not admit of a 
verbal reply, 

“JT am staying at the Folly,” hecontinned. ‘Do 
you know the Gwegsons ?” 

“T had mever seen Grassmere, before we arrived 
three weeks since,” she said, 

“Charming ladies the Misses Gwegson are,” said 
he. ‘Do you know them, Lady Mildwed?”’ 

Her ladyship shook: her head and smiled blandly, 

“ We have not, met,” she said, significantly, 

Mr, Hartfield, nat a bit vonplussed, drawled. on, 

‘* Thatis.a pity... Your ladyship would find them 
intewesting girls—vewy awusing, by Jove! So is 
Mr. Gwegson, most owiginal,” and he smiled—“ quite 
a chawaoter in his way, you kuow.” 

“ Yes,” said her ladyship, and, anxious to,change 
the subject, she asked after the condition of the, ice. 

Firet. wate,” replied, the exquisite, ‘Do you 
skate ?” he inquired of Carlotta, 

“ A little,” she said. “Lam very fond of it,” 

“Why didn’t you say so, my dear?” ssid Lady 
Mildred, . * We could have gone to the poad.” 

* Carlotta smiled. 

“I never thought of it,” she said. Besides, I 
had no skates,” 

Claxenee Hartfield looked up eagerly. 

“Tl tell you better fum tham skating,” he said, 
“ that’s sledging, ite glowious, Lady Mildwed! I 
had a sledge coming down from Loudon, it ought to 
have been here » week ago, but the waseal forgot to 
send it. Will you permit me to bwing it over someday 
and give you end Miss Lawley a wide?” 

“You are very kiad,” said Lady Mildred, iooking 
over at Osrlotta, aecoss whose brow a, cloud, swept 
swiftly. “ You would enjoy it, my dear, would you 
not?” 

** Very much indeed!” replied the besntiful girl, 
with aismile. ‘ It wonjd be delightful!” 

“ Delightfal! Il bwingit!” exclaimed the aristo- 


‘ crat, with a chuckle, rising to go, “* ]’'ll bwing it and 


we'll dwive: all wound the lake—eh? Ha, ha!” 

He laughed with quiet enjoyment, in which Lady 
Mildred, immensely amused at his languid delight, 
joined, aud Carlotta, though the cloud swept ence 
across her. brow, chiwed in. 

Before the coucert had drawa to a close the door 
opened and Chudleigh was announced, 

He started with @ slight frown--though why he 
sbould frowa he knew not—at the sight of the 
honourable swell, but bowed courteously as hig, aunt 
made the two men known to each other. n00 

A few words passed between them on the usual 
topic, the weather, aud then Mr. Hartfield made his 
adieux, mutterfhg a8 he lonnged towards. the Folly: 





“Denced nice girl, By Joye! wonder if she igs 
the old lady’s niece—no wolation whatever should Say 
from the likeness ; how absurd! I mean the no like- 
ness. And that long, big-bweasted fellow is Sir 
Chichester’s son, Looked rather anuoyed at gceing 
me there, Wonder if he’s sweet on that girl, By 
Jove! she’sa queen. Clarence, my boy, you're hit, 
you’re hit, Clarence !” 

Meanwhile Chudleigh was trying to recover his 
temper and make himself agreeable. 

“ Mand asked me to bring you this,” he said, hand- 
ing,a. small parcel to Carlotta—" some piece of spider 
spinning, as:I call crochet, or woolwork,” hy added, 
smiling. 

“No,” she said, cutting tho string. “ It’s a volume 
containing some engraving I waut to copy,” holdiug 
it ont to him, 

* You draw,” he said, “ or, paint ?” 

“ Both alittle,” she replied. “Iam very fond of the 
pastime, and waste a, deul of good paper and colour 
over my fancy.” 

“ Nonsense, Oarlotia,” said Lady Mildred. “ Chud- 
leigh, get her to show you her siketch-book,” she 
added. “I am going te see the gardener, who is 
waiting,” 

Chudleigh looked supplicatingly. 

“ Will you show it me?” he said, 

** Yes,” sho said, “if you. would really like to seo 
it,” and going to 4 bureau she took froma drawer a 
smali portfolio. “* There they are,” shesaid. “Lam 
pamen yy to let you see them, they are such imperfces 

aubs.” 

“ Daubs!” he exclaimed, reverently taking one up 
and stavting with something like pain, for in tho 
beautiful sketch before him he saw theevidenco of 
an accomplishment which added an increased lustre 
to the beautiful girl, who seemed already in beauty and 
talent far above his reach. “‘I'hey are wonderful,” he 
said, quietly. I’m no artist myself, but [ feel assured 
that thesé are beautiful.. Will you let me show them 
to Sir Fielding ?” 

“No, no,” she said, hastity, in her eagerness lay- 
ing one white hand upon the portfolio, 

“Shudleigh looked surprised. ‘There was somethin z 
mhore than deprecating modesty in the frightened 
tone and gesture. 

She noticed his look of surprise, and her face paled. 

“Excuse my refusal,” she said, * They would give 
no pleasure to Sir Fielding ; they are worthless, be- 
lieve me, You see, [ may safely say.so, althongh you 
have been kind enough to praise them, because yon 
own that you are no artist, and, however unsuccess- 
fally, L have been 4 student of art.” 

All this she said buxriedly and.as if with the abject 
of covering the pained ‘‘ No, no,” with which she 
had refused, but Ohudleigh’s euriosity, backed though 
it was. with thereyenence a gro wing love inspires, was 
too deep to be evacied. 

** Why were you so alarmed at the idea of my 
father seeing them ?” he said, with a smile. 

She looked at him fora moment with a strange ex- 
pression in her eyes. 

‘‘¥f you must know,” sho said, “I will tell you, 
Mr. Chichester. ‘These. sketches are painful me- 
mentoes of a bitter, very bitter past, when I painted 
them and their fellows for my daily bread. Oan you 
guess why I should not like the reeords of my poverty 
to display themselvea in the luxury of Chichester 
Hall?” 

Chudleigh dropped the sketches and turned towards 
her, his face as pale as hers and his lips quivering. 

“Can you forgive me?” he murmured, brokenly. 

At the sight of his face and the sound of his dis- 
tressed voice her own s¢1’-possession, which she had 
never lost fora moment, became strengthened, and, 
laughing lightly, she said, holding out her band: 

“Forgive you! What for, Mr, Chichester? Jiather 
let me ask your pardon for @ piece of silly sensitive- 
D ? 


He took, her hand, and, pressing it within bis own 
strong one, was about, to raise it to his lips when the 
white fingers were calmly but resolutely withdrawn 
and the next moment Lady Mildped’s entrance pur 
an end to a scene which was not altogethor a pain- 
ful one for either Ohudieigh or Carlvtia, 

(To be continued.) 








Tue DreaMING oF ANIMALS.—It i: familiarly 
known that some animals dream, ‘I'he do, is an ex- 
ample of this, as is also the parrot; but it becomes a 
question how far are they impressed with these 
visionary representations, and to what extent do 
they believe them real? The following anecdote of 
a caf will in some degree afford an answer to this 
question :—She was very still, and appeared to be 
fast asleep, when suddenly she sprang into the middle 
of the room, where she fixed her feet on a limited 
spot on the floor, to which also her nose was applied, 
as if closely grasping something slie held with her 
claws. ‘This continued for a short time, when the 
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head was gently raised, and the visible attention was 
directed to the feet, which still continued their grasp ; 
but after a time one of them was gradually removed, 
and then the other, on which puss appeared greatly 
at a loss toimagine whither the imaginary object 
could have gone so as to escape her grasp. She 
looked in various directions along the floor with a 
foolish face of confusion, and then again her atten- 
tion was directed to the spot on which the feet were 
first closely pressed, as if to examine closely whether 
the presumed escape had been by sinking through 
the floor, and when this seemed unsatisfactory the 
disappointed animal, now widely awake, retired 
slowly from the spot, but she returned more than 
once to re-examine the place, as if she found it im- 
possible to comprehend how an object she had so 
plainly seen and grasped should have sunk into no- 
thing. Many minutes elapsed before this cat appeared 
to be reconciled to the conviction that what had been 
@ dream was not in truth a reality.—V. 








SENSITIVE FOLK. 


WooneNn people are unpleasant enough to deal 
with, but sensitive folk are more so. If the one 
cannot be stirred by anything short of an earthquake 
or a ten-pounder, the others are always on the quiver 
like animated aspens, and are as easy to start as a 
young doe in the bracken. You break yourself to 
pieces against the stolidity of the one, but you know 
—— or peace under the fretful animation of the 
other. 

Wooden people offend your sensibilities and 
wound your moral vitality, so to speak; but sensi- 
tive folk insult your reason, and disquiet your com- 
mon sense. The first are like granitic barriers, 
through which no passage can be made by the or- 
dinary wayfarer. ‘The last are pools of quicksilver 
which scatter at a touch, and whens breath can set 
in motion. Between the two you of the strong pulse 
and healthy brain have a hard time of it; but on 
the whole you find your very sensitive folks the 
more difficult and the most disturbing. 

Sensitive folk are always people of small self- 
esteem and an inordinate love of approbation; 
generally, too, they are people of large affections and 
vivid imagination. The facility with which they 
can be bent, and their capacity for being snubbed, 
are onapar. Noshying horse is more convinced 
that a quiet heap of stones by the wayside is some- 
thing of which to be afraid than your sensitive folk 
are assured you mean to slight and humiliate them 
when you mean only to du them a kindness, or per- 
haps mean nothing at all. You ask them to dinner 
on Tuesday with the Smiths, and they are wounded 
beyond measure that you did not invite them on 
Wednesday with the Browns. You neglect to in- 
troduce them to the Robinsons and they quarrel 
with you on the ground that you knew they wanted 
to be introduced to the Robinsons, and this was just 
the opportunity ; or you introduce them in a man- 
ner that displeases them, and bring forward, as the 
link of relation, the very circumstance of their con- 
dition they desire to keep hidden. You speak in 
terms of commiseration of poor Mrs. A., who has 
just lost her favourite child, and they think you 
cast a slur on their grief, in their first mourning for 
their father. You praise young Maulstick’s picture 
in the Academy, and they feel a pang of sensitive 
jealousy that you do not include in your praise their 
magazine article of last month. If you express 
your affection for the “ Does,’’ you imply want of 
affection for them—the ‘* Roes.”’ hey can never 
join hands in any company whatsoever, or sing 
chorus with the rest. They must be always indivi- 
dualized, separated, and specially chosen ; and if you 
do as they desire, even then you may trip, let your 
walk be ever so careful, and offend the sensibilities 
you set yourself to soothe. 

Of that great dignity which is not easily offended 
because it knows its own position and keeps it sen- 
sitive folk understand nothing. Reflections as they 
are of every other person’s face, echoes of every 
other person’s voice, they have no centralized point 
of self-support, but quiver without balance accord- 
ing to the hand that is laid on them. They may be 
people of superior attainments and undoubted social 
status, but they cap be made miserable by the af- 
fected contempt of an ignoramus, and the paltry 

airs of a parvenu are as flies in their ointment and 
poison in their wine. 

Women of mature age and dignified surroundings 
—they angrily resent, or flush and cower before the 
pert giggle of a knot of silly girls. Men of wealth 
and solid character—they burn with sensitive shame 
or a sensitive wrath when a puppy in the hunting- 
field “ shows them the way” with an air, or makes 
a feint of overlooking them on the steps of the club. 
To be set right on a statement, to be corrected on a 
matter of fact, is, to them, to be made unreasonably 
angry, or as unreasonably humiliated. They have 
been known to become the unforgiving enemies of 
really quite innocent and benign people for no worse 
Bln. 








As friends standing too close for the public dis- 
ruption of relations, you ate yet always in hot water 
with them privately on the ground of wounded ef- 
fections. If you do not offend their social dignity, 
you hurt their love; and, with the best will in the 
world to make them happy, you find to your sorrow 
and dismay that you only succeed in making thom 
miserable, 

If it is your wife who is one of your sensitive folks, 
your days are clouded with gloom and your nights 
aro deluged in tears. You forgot the ordinary salu- 
tation when you came in, or the covenanted leave- 
taking when you went out. You called her Maria 
instead of Popay ; and you did not look aes your 
a ata she asked you to admire baby’s new 

roc. 








FANNY FERN. 





Tue distinguished transatlantic authoress fami- 
liarly known to the reading public as Fanny Fern 
was born in Portland, Maine, U.S., in the year 1811. 
Her maiden name was Sara Payson Willis. Her 
father was Nathaniel Willis, the founder of the Puri- 
tan Recorder, of Boston, to which city he removed 
while his subsequently famous daughter was yet a 
little girl. Her mother was @ lady of superior ixttel- 
lect and great warmth of affection, and was much be- 
loved by her children. 

Fanny Fern was a sister of N. P. Willis, the poet. 
Her early life was not marked by any extraordinary 
vicissitudes, but flowed on in the usually equable 
channels ‘which characterized the girlhood of the 
daughters of pious New England families, in the 
generation which is now fast passing away. She 
grew to womanhood in Boston. In her twenty-third 
year she married Charles Eldredge, the cashier of the 
Merchants’ Bank in that city. Mr. Eldredge was a 
gentleman of culture and taste. He lived close up 
to his income, and when, in 1846, he died, after a 
short illness, he left his widow, with two children, in 
exceedingly straitened circumstances. 

Then came bitter days. Poverty and disappoint- 
ment envelopéd the widow and her little ones as ina 
mantle of despair, Mrs, Eldredge tried to earn a sup- 
port for herself and’ her children with her needle ; 
in fact, and in brief, she tried nearly all the means to 
which poor mothers are driven to earn honest bread 
for their hungry offspring, and was equally unsuc- 
cessful in all her efforts. At last, in her fortieth year, 
she tried writing for the papers, over the signature 
of Fanny Fern, Her success was immediate.as to 
popularity, but slow as to pecuniary reward. It was 
uot the fashion in those days to pay much for literary 
work of any kind, For a long column of her spark- 
ling little articles she got only the meagre pittance of 
two dollars. As it sometimes took five of her articles 
to make a column, that was only forty cents apiece 
for them! But she wrote on and on, with constantly 
increasing reputation aud popularity. Her success 
was assured, because she had something to say and 
kuew how to say it. The country press hailed her 
advent with delight and copied her pieces with en- 
thusiastic compliments, 

The secret of her identity was so well guarded that 
the most inquisitive could not get track of her, and 
the myriad suppositions, gues-es, announcements, de- 
niais and discussions which were published on the 
subject greatly enhanced the public interest attending 
her productions, 

Such prodigious talent as Fanny Fern exhibited in 
every piece she wrote could not, of course, go unre- 
warded for ever. Publishers began to compete for 
her pen; she had offers to bring out her fugitive 
pieces ina volume; she found friendly and sagacious 
advisers ; and the general resuit was that by the close 
of the year 1853 she had accumulated the sui of ten 
thousand dollars, and was receiviug a handsome re- 
muneration for her newspaper articles, 

Her first book, “Fern Leaves,” was pu lished in 
June, 1853, and had a sale of over ninety thousand 
copies. Her next volume was a juvenile, entitled 
“ Little Ferns for Fanny's Little Friends.” Tuis was 
published in December, 1853, and hada very large sale. 
In May, 1854, she brought out her second series of 
“Fern Leaves,” which was followed by * Ruth Hall” 
and “Rose Clark.” All three of these works sold 
largely, and added much to the fortune of the talented 
authoress. 

In the spring and summer of 1855 Fanny Fern 
wrote her famous hundred-dollar-a-column story for 
the New York Ledger. In January, 1856, she became 
@ permanent contributor to the Ledger, her connection 
with which was only dissolved by her death, which 
took place in New York on the evening of October 
10th, having written up to the last week but one of 

her life. 

In contemplating the literary career of this distin- 
guished authoress one naturally seeks to penetrate 
the secret of its success. This is not a difficult thing 
todo, The secret of Fanny Fern’s success is to be 











found in her admirable common sense, her perennial 
cheerfulness of heart, and her downright earnestness 
of purpose. She was one of the most humorous and 
witty of writers, but her humour and wit were never 
wasted in purposeless display. She always took aim 
at something that deserved to be hit, and wrote on 
subjects in which the great honest masses of the 
people were interested. 

Fanny Fern was also a religious woman. Shi be- 
lieved in all that is good and pure and holy, and de. 
tested whatever is evil and impure and unholy. She 
was utterly devoid of snobbery or pretentiousness, 
and loved to be insympathy with the poor and hum- 
ble. She was brave and true and honest and faithful 
to her very heart’s core ; and it wag the influence of 
these personal qualities expressed through her genius 
which gave such an attractive flavour to her writings. 
With all her intellect and genius, had there not been 
added to these her courage, her honesty of p e, 
and her faithfulness of heart, she would not have been 
Fanny Fern. 








Mr. H. M, Sranuey, the discoverer of Living. 
stone, sailed from Liverpool on the 9th instant in 
the steamer “‘Cuba”’ for New York. 

Iris understood that a marriage has been arranged 
between Annie, second daughter of Sir Anthony De 
Rothschild, and the Hon. Eliot Yorke, son of tho 
Earl of Hardwicke, a Conservative peer. The 
does not embrace Christianity. 

Tue number of booksellers in France and her 
Hependensien is returned at 5,674, that of printing- 
offices at 1,399, and that of lithographic establish- 
ments at 1,624. About one-fifth of the first-class, 
one-eighth of the second, and one-fourth of the 
third are in Paris. Thero are 2,303 periodicals, of 
which 846 are in Paris. 

In a letter written by Mr. Gladstone’s desire to 
the Cookstown Commissioners it is stated that “ Her 
Majesty’s Government have undertaken to examine 
the question of a re of the Irish railways 
with the view of ing if possible some proposal 
to Parliament of a general and satisfactory nature. 
They are however unable to give any pledge as to 
the result of their delibera‘ions.’’ 

Parer WHEELS FoR RaAItway CARRIAGES.—The 
contemplated introduction of paper wheels for rail- 
way carriages.is again spoken of. It is stated that 
a Connecticut railroad is about to makea trial of 
the so-called paper car-wheels under the forward 
truck of their locomotives. These wheels are costly, 
but run safely and —. They have been known 
for some time to car-builders, but their introduction 
into general use has been prevented by the expense. 
“Sheets of common straw paper are forced into 
a compact mass by a pressure of 350 tons. The mass 
of paper is turned perfectly round, and by a pressure 
of 25 tons a hub is forced into a hole in the centre. 
This paper wheel, by a pressure of 250 tons, ia next 
forced into a steel tyre, with a quarter of an inch 
bevel uponits inner edge. Two circular iron plates 
are then bolted-on to the tyre to’keep the paper fill- 
ing in place. By this arrangement the steel tyre 
rests upon the paper only, and partakes of its elas- 
ticity. It is claimed that these wheels wear longer 
than those of any other description, injure the 
trucks less, and run with less noise, 

VEGETABIANISM.—In reply toa query in acontem- 
porary, “Is vegetarianism true?” a correspondent 
says: “I beg to offer a short history of my experience 
on a vegetable diet. After being brought up accus- 
tomed to the use of meat once or twice daily until 
about the age of 17, finding myself in a weakly 
state, I read some works on physiology, and one par- 
ticularly called ‘The Science of Human Life,’ by 
Sylvester Graham, which so convinced me that a pro- 
per vegetable diet was best, that I at unce discontinued 
the use of meat aud all animal products such as milk, 
butter, cheese, etc., and lived exclusively upon fari- 
naceous food and fruits. Inone week I felt much 
stronger and healthier, and after a month’s trial, 
during which time I did not taste flesh, fish, fowl, 
or any animal products whatever, neither tea nor 
coffee nor alcoholic liquors, I was stronger and better 
than I had ever been iu my life, and since then (some 
two or three years ago) I have never wished to return 
to a mixed diet with animal food, I will mention 
some of the advantages that can be claimed by those 

who subsist upon a proper vegetable diet. They can 
work harder and longer, with less fatigue, can endure 
extreme heat or cold much better and for a longer 
period, ‘They require less sleep, have much greater 
gratification of the palate, and the intellect is much 
clearer and can bear a greater strain under severe 
menial study. Their food costs much less, so thata 
man can live well for sixpence a day, and I believe 
will live longer. Most of these I can vouch for myself 
as true. Imay mention that many great men have 
been vegetarians, such as Lord Byron, my» Sir 
Isaac Newton while upon his work ‘ Optics,’ Words- 
worth, and many others.” 
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SECRET OF SCHWARZENBURG. 


—__—— 
OHAPTER XII. 
Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings. > 
Shakespeare. 

WueEn the dew began to fall and the brooding 
sunset shadows to gather on the water Penelope 
Foss, holding fast by Leina’s hand, made her way 
forth from the Rock House and went down towards 
the beach, not, however, by the regular path nor to- 
wards the public landing-place, 

Her face showed marks of some severe mental 
Strain and was pale and weary loooking. Leina kept 
glancing furtively towards it, and the vague awe it 
inspired forbade her to disturb its present composure 
by idle questioning. 

She only ventured to inquire: 

“Does Aunt Theodosia know that we have left 
tue house, Auntie Pen?” 

“Your Uncle Paul understands about it and has 
instructed me iu reference to all my movements,” re- 
turned Penelope, listlessly, and then she added, with 
2 quiver of emotion in her voice; ‘Oh, Leina, if 
only you could have been content without these 
strangers, how much easier it would be for me.” 

“I might be easier still if I could do without food 
or air or sunshine,” answered Leina, pettishly ; “ but 
it is impossible to chauge one’s nature.” 

Penelope gave a long «nd troubled sigh. 

“This is a weary world,” she muttered, under her 
breath, 

“I think it might be a beautiful one,” exclaimed 
the impulsive Leina, “I am sure when I hear 
Rena tell about her pleasaut life at home it seems 
tome she must be as happy as the days are long. 
Think how I should enjoy teaching school and com- 
ing home to you in a snug little home where there 
were no restraint and no secret, It would be only a 
pleasure to work together, aud the spending of our 
tiny earnings would be a very luxury of enjoyment. 
Ob, Auntie Pen, if I were only free te come and go, 
and there were no haunting secrets, and you and I 
lived together as Rena and her grandmother do, we 
might be the two happiest creatures in the world.” 

Penelope heard this girlish rhapsody not ag one 
might suppose with the indulgent, pitying smile of 
superior knowledge and experience, but with an in- 
ward spasm of agitation that paled her cheek to a 
Still ghastlier hue, aud gave her eyes a, glassy film 
almost, it would seem, of consternation and horror. 


She did not answer a word. only put one hand to. 


her heart and stopped still in her walk, wavering to 
Sud fro as if from tue effects of a heavy blow. 





[conz!] 


“Auntie Pen!” exclaimed Leina, frightened and 
remorseful, as was ever the way with her quick, ge- 
nerous nature, “ what have I said to hurt you? Idid 
not mean it, indeed I did not mean it.” 

“No, poor child, I’m sure you did not,” replied 
Penelope, in a hollow voice, and then, looking up at 
the darkening sky, and involuntarily lifting an im- 
ploring hand, she added, drearily, “ We are none of 
us sure of our meanings, Oh, Heaven, pity and for- 

ive!” - 

Then she hurried forward so swiftly that the girl 
could scarcely keep step. 

Arrived at the appointed place of meeting, Pene- 
lope sat down and dropped her head into her clasped 

ands, 

Leina looked at her wistfully for a few moments and 
then went up on the rocks to watch for Serena’s boat, 
and, perching there, presently fell into a dreamy re- 
verie, which was not without its pleasantuess, judging 
by the soft smile which crept over her lips and left 
its hazy gleam in her eyes. 

Neither knew of the taxidermist’s approach until 
his tall form stood before Penelope and his deep voice 
spoke ; 

“Miss Foss.” 

Penelope drew away her hands with a little ner- 
vous catch of the breath and stood up before him the 
grave, prim, reserved Miss Foss again. 

“You have kept the appointment I aim glad to see. 
You will give those two innocent creatures another 
hour of their happy companionship,” he went on, 
courteously, 

Penelope looked around. 

“The girl you call Serena has not come yet. I 
have only so much time to give. You will seo 
it is not my fault if the hour be abridged,” she said, 
coldly. 

“It is coming. I see the boat coming,” called 
Leina, joyfully. ‘*Renais coming.” 

Penelope’s face darkened. 

“ Why do you dislike Serena?” asked Nat, gently ; 
“purer, nobler soul does not exist. I count her 
calm, benign influence the very happiest this wilful, 
impetuous, spirited little creature can recvive from 
avy source.” 

A little flush stole into Penelope's pallid cheeks. 

“T have given no evidence of a personal dislike 
to the girl. It is not our wish to encourage Leina’s 
intimacy with any one.” 

“ Human nature demands congenial companionship, 
and young people will fiud youthful associates of oue 
sort or another. Better encourage what is good 
rather than drive to what is injarious,” he returned, 
gently. 





An uneasy and defiant look came over Penelope's 
‘ace, 

“ T understood what this meeting meant,” she said. 
“Tt was not so much to see this Sereaa that I came. 
I knew you would be here,” 

He glanced toward Leina, who was eagerly watch- 
ing the boat. 

“ Leina,” spoke up Penelope, sharply, “ you may go 
down the path to meet your friend.” 

**Oh, Auntie Pen, if I might go into the boat and 
sit with Rena—if you would !ct lier row me for a little 
while, ouly just a little way froin tie shore?” 

Penelope was troubled and perplexed—she scarcely 
understood the full meaning of the request, aud au- 
swered, hurriedly : 

“There can be no harm—go.” 

Aud Leina, with a little laugh of t.iumph, bounded 
away. 

When she had gone Penelope Foss faced her com- 
panion with a pale, stern, resolutely steeled cuunte- 
nance, 

“Who are you?” demanded she, fiercely; “and 
why have you come here to watch us ?” 

Nat was a trifle disconcerted by this abrupt onset. 

“To watch you!” he stammered, “ Is not that a 
harsh accusation? Iam exceedingly fond of Leina, 
and my interest for her is ouly natural.” 

She waved an impatient and authoritative hand, 

“Task you who youare, It is idle to try subter- 
fuge, either on your side or on mine. If we arvene- 
mies, we have either to arrange terms of capitula- 
tion, or to sound the battle-cry, and try which is 
the stronger and in the safer position. I have not 
brought my brothers to talk with you. I have not 
even yet given them a hint of my suspicions con- 
cerning you, because I hope to convince you myself 
how much better it is for you to retreat at once.” 

“T hope Iam not an enemy, Miss Voss,” replied 
Nat, by this time recovering his composure. 

He had left an unconscious emphasis on the name, 
at which her lips twitched. 

“Foss, if you please,” she said, curtly. 

“ As you please. I unconsciously gave the Ger- 
man name. But thatis buta trifle. What I would 
so earnestly impress upon you is my tender and un- 
selfish desire for Leina’s happiness.” he returned, 
** my earnest wish to be your friend also.” 

“The best way to accomplish both is to leave us 
in peace,” she said, indignantly. 

“Nay, on the contrary, that is the way to insure 
the poor child’s life-long misery. Miss Penelope, 
listen to me, I conjure you; and be persuaded, You 
do not know, you cannot have heard for what this 
innocent creature is destined, or I know the love you 
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bear he r would have 


has come to me—a passionate desire to sn 
” 


away and hide her from every German eye. 
Penclope stood catching her breath spasmodically, 
as though the air was close and suffocating. 
She looked at him gloomily and then burst forth: 


“1 said before that subterfuge was idle. I cannot 
pretend to misynderstand your allusions, and yet I 
declare to you that | know nothing thatis not bright 
and grand and dciightful waiting for her. Hea- 
ven forgive-me! it is only my own loneliness and 
heartache that terrify me. I have said this much, 
but I will say no more until you.explain to me how 
it is that you, whom we supposed a harmless hermit, 
have penetrated into this carefully guarded secret, 
Show me how much you know.” 

“ You love the child,” murmured Nat, more te him- 
self than to her; “whatever else may puzzle me 
that much is sure. I don’t know why it is, Penelope 
Foss, but something seems to assure me that when 
you see the truth of this thing you will help me.” 

“ Yes, I love her, Heaven knows I love her fu!l 
well, if not wisely,” answered Penelope, 

“ Aud you would not see her given into that de- 
mon’s grasp. I wonder how far you Foss people have 
been trusted with the plans of the master mind which 
brought all this about.” 

Penelope shook her head grimly, 

“T told you my lips were sealed, I will speak no- 
thing until [ know how far you are enlighteped,” sho 
said 

“But I will be more generonms,” he returned, 
gravely. “trust all my hopes upon the single 
truth I know about you, that you love Leina. Tor 
her sake you will not dare betray me, even though I 
carnot wim you to my side. I say to you frankly 
that I have been enlisted by your own high-born pa- 
tron, but that, loving this innocent creature, I shrink 
and tremble at the fate awaiting her. See, read those 
letters. One will explain that [ am lawfully in pos- 
session of my know and the other will betray 
to you something of the hideougness of the life 
planued out for this pure-souled, sensitive, spirited 

oung girl.” 
. He drew forth two letters, one yellow with time 
and the other fresh and white. 

*‘Ia there light enough for you to read them by ? 
Or will youhaveataper? They will show you the 
situation better than any explanation of mine.” 

She took the letters and the offered taper, and 
turned her back upon him. 

But the flaring blue flame she was obliged to 
call to her aid showed him the grim and the rigid 
profile. 

The first letter brought forth no word of any 
sort, but she had scarcely scanned the first page 
of the second before she gave a little ery of conster- 
nation. 

“It is not true. It is too monstrous to believe,” 
she cried, facing round to hitn fiercely as she finished. 
* The archfiend himself could searcely have the heart 
for such deliberate wickedness.” 

“You have named him rightly; this master who 
holds such power over the Foss loyalty is just that, 
the archfiend himself,” said Nat, sternly. “ ‘hat let- 
ter does not reveal one half his ‘guilt and wicked- 
ness.” 

*T can never make them believe it,” cried Pene- 
lope, wildly, “Oh, I can never make them believe it! 
And then there is the oath—the oath of fealty to his 
commands, which we all swore upon our knees be- 
side our father’s dying bed. No, I can never believe 
this horrible thing to be true!” 

“ Nevertheless it is the sacred truth. Ican give 
proof upon proof, And they will send for her shortly 
now, and once in his power neither you nor I nor 
any other mortal can save her,” replied Nat, slowly 
and sternly, 

Penelope wrung her hands, aud the great drops of 
agony trickled down her forehead. 

“Ob, how I am punished, how I am punished !” 
she moaned, and then suddenly she turned upon him 
fiercely. ‘“ Why should I believe you? Why should 
I trust you before my own flesh and blood, against 
the convictions of my long acquaintance, in defiance 
of my father’s dying command ?” 

“ Because you feel that I am right,” answered Nat, 
calmly, “ and because you love Leina. I told you at 
the commencement that I built all my hopes upon 
your love for the girl, You will help me to save her, 
Miss Foss.” 

“ Who are you?” demanded she. 

“A friend to Leina. That ought to suffice yon—one 
who means to save her ut any cost. For her sake 
put away your distrust, and help me in a plan to 
spirit her away before the messenger comes,” he 
said, beseechingly. ‘ I know that my only help must 
come from you. ‘I'he rest of your family are firm in 
their devotion and loyalty, mistaken though it may 
be. ‘There is no hope of moving them.” 

“No, no more than of stirring the rocks yonder 


given you the same impulse that | 
atch her | 





Theodosia would not hesitate to give her life for the 
accomplishment of this prolonged trust, nor Paul, 
nor Urban. Me you expect to be weaker aud less 
trustworthy. Well, it is true, it is trae!” 

There was a depth of bitterness and self-accusa- 
tion in the stifled voice in which she spoke, and she 
pressed her hands wildly against her forehead, 

“ Nay,” rejoined the taxidermist, cheerfully and 
soothingly. “You I count more reasonable aud 
gentle and tender because of your love for Leina, 
sesides, if my suspicions had any foundation, you 
had a faint glimpse of the ¢loven foot in the old 
days, and are more ready to Admit the possibility of 
princely villany. There was some foul play in the 
case of Konrad Darn, I think you must have dis- 
covered if.” 

Penelope gave a low cry that was almost a scream. 

* Konrad Darn! Who speaks a namo that has 
been buried for eighteen years and more? Man, 
man, who ate you? give me your name!” 

“Not yet. h that [I am Leina’s friend, and 
yours if yon will, But tell me if I may count upon 
your help.” 

“Give me time to think. I must have time to 
think,” auswered Penelope, trembling from head to 
foot. 

“ You will keep my secret knowledge of all this 
from your family ?” he demanded. 

“ Yes, yes; I must. I dare not do otherwise. More 
secrets, more deceit, deeper inward pangs,” she 
groaned, 

“But all may come right yet,”’ he said, gently. 

Her hands were wrung together, fierce and hard ; 
her eyés were Jifted to the sky, shrinking, and yet 
hal{-beseechingly. 

“Oh !”’ she murmured, “Iam punished! Bitterly, 
bitterly am I reaping what I sowed unthinkingly! 
Is there but om@ way of expiatiom?” 

Nat retreated astep, but waiched herclosely. What 
great misery theobbed in that woman's passionate 
heart ? 

How mach he would have given Sin 


every theaght that. burned and stung the torturédé 
brain! 

* Well?” said he, at length, breaking a prolonged 
silence. 

She turned, with a dreary smile, which, however, 
the taxidermist lost, for‘he bad started and turned 
his head towards the water to listen more atten- 
tively. 

“T thought I heard a ery or a call,”’-he said. - 

All was quiet and still, except that over the cliffs 
on the other side some fisherman was whistling 
merrily, and the breeze from that direction brought 
the sound tothem. From the beach below only the 
deadened beat of the waves murmured faintly, the 
wind carrying off other sounds with it instead of 
bringing them towards them. Nat did not at the time 
realize this, and, turning to his companion, he re- 
sumed the coutversation. 

“ Perhaps I ought not to push you toa hasty deci- 
sion,” he said, “ but it is important that no time is to 
be lost if we are to make any effort to interrupt the 
course of events planned yonder. I know that somo 
new consideration has induced him to hurry the girl’s 
return. I should not be surprised if the next steamer 
brought an agent to escort her back. Once there he 
has all the power and unlimited means. Are you 
willing, after what I have shown to you, to send her 
away to him?” 

“ If f knew, if I could imagine what interest you 
have in this matter,” she cried, anxiously. 

re. have told you more than once — my love for 
Leina.” 

“But you know the old circumstances— you men- 
tioned names,” she ventured, 

“ Well, I knew and loved Konrad Darn once. If 
there were no other reason than to avenge his wrongs, 
I admit it would be enough to urge me to thwart 
this cruel plan.” 

She put out her hand impulsively. 

“| will trust you—yes, [ will trast you.” 

“Thank you, ‘I believe ‘from fhe depths of my 
heart that you will rejoice at this decision of yours, 
let what may come out of it,” 

“Let what may come ont of it!” she repeated, 
drearily, “‘and that, at its best, will be woe and 
weariness and humiliation enough.” 

“And now for our plan of action,” 
eagerly. 

“Nay, not yet. I must have tiie to look at the 
whole subject,” returned she, decisively. “I will 
be too bard and dangerous and intricate for me to 
rush upon it hastily, Remember tliat I am agreeing 
to turn about in my'path, to disobey my father’s dy- 
ing command, to deceive my “friends, ‘to cleat and 
elude '! heodosin’ s vigilance.” 


said Nat, 





“But also to do right, and to save Leina,’”’ said 
Nat, compassionately, “T see now how verv hard it 
| must be for you.’ 











“Tam used to hard things—that is a fortunate 
circumstance,” replied Penelope, bitterly; “and I have 
a proud and haughty spirit. Obstinate and rebel- 
lious Theodosia calls me. It may be she is right, 
And yet, if only she had besn gentie and campas- 
sionate and forbearing with me, Heaven k:ows it 
might have saved me from much suffering and some 
wrong-doing. Alack! alack! why do I talk of these 
things? Where is Leina and—the girl? I came, 
authorized by Paul, to invite this Serena and her 
grandmother to come and live in our house. He 
sees that Leina must be kept contented, and if this 
girl’s company will do it, he is willing to submit to 
it.” 

“T donot believe she will come, ‘Serena has a 
contented spirit, but an independent one. And then 
her school would be too far away, Besides, if 
we arrange to snatch Leina away to hide her from 
them 

“Hush! Do-you see the shadow over there? 
You would think it a tree or a post, but I have no- 
ticed that it takes uearer aud nearer position. It 
is Paul, my brother, Where is Leina, and this girl? 
He must find me talking with them instead of you.” 

“Leina went down to the boat landing. “How sti\l 
they are! It seems to me we sliould hear them talk- 
ing. Let us go down and see!” said the taxidermist, 

He led the way almost before the last words were 
spoken, and together they walked down the rough, 
uaeven footpath round the poiat, a huge, projecting 
boulder, which concealed the landing-place from their 
observation, * 

The ey lay on the water like a broad flood 
of silver, the sandy n of beach free from any ani- 
mate object glistened white and smooth, 

Only the pulsing throb of the beating wares broke 
the placid stillness, 

Nat gazed out upon the broad expanse of water, 





| Afar off, with slender spars looking like spider threads 


aguinst the sky, a schooner was rockius at anchor- 
fal}. moon rode radiantly, paling the 


Above the 
: | Seni ata But signof boat or maidens there was 
talisman to enable him te read iu those few momeuts | 


Penelope’ 3 fingers gave a convulsive grip upon his 
arm, 

“ What has happened ?” she asked, lvoarsely. 

“You told Leina she might go out iu the boat. 
They have rowed around to the other side to, see the 
fisuermen’s childrew, as likely as uot,” answered Nat, 
calmly. “I will go and see.” 

“IT must go too,” she auswered, quickly. ‘ Paul 
will be angry enough that L lest siglit of her, I will 
not stay here for him to find me alone.” 

With swift steps, in ominous silence, they hurried 
along the narrow strip of beach, comiug at length to 
a steep, precipitous rock around which it was impos- 
sible to pass, and above whieh grew a thick hedge of 
thistle and Uriar. 

“ Wait here forme. I can climb up und force my 
way through, and at the top I can see around to the 
other landing,” said Nat, authoritatively. 

Breathless and overpowered by a uameless but 
growing terror; Penelope sank down upou the ground, 
consenting to the proposition. 

It seemed to hera full hour, but it was not really 
quite half the time when Nat returned, hurrying on 
with great strides ‘which echoed along the ground. 

“The foolish things have hidden themselves some- 
where to’ frighten us, Miss Penelope. Don’t bo 
alarmed. Serena is with her, and, if she were not, 
what harm could: possibly come upon tliis’ peaceful, 
retired island? We shall find the naughty creatures 
laughing at our trepidation.” 

Penelope answered never @ word, but dashed, back 
over the same ground they had come. 

Reaching the‘spot where Sereua’s boat had'been 
moored, they both called aloud, one upon Leina, in 
wild, affrighted tones, and the other ‘eatnestly and 
bescechingly repeated : 

“ Serena, Serena, why do you not answor ?” 

In the midst of ‘their perplexity and ‘amazement 
Paul Foss came leaping down upon them, 

“What is the matter? Ponelope, have you lost 
your wits? Tell m2 what is the matter !’* 

“TLeina is gone, Paul}. She went down the pith, 
only just déwn the path'to meet that yirl, and we can- 
not find’ them—boat or girls.” 

Paul darted down to the water, and Nat followed. 

“It is impossible there should be any harm come 
to them,” ho s1id, positively. “They lave rowed 
out, arid some shadow hides ‘the ‘boat, and ‘they are 
keeping still for sport, not suspecting how it frigh tens 
Leina’s friends. They will come back shortly.” 

But Penelope wrung her hands. 

“Go ‘to the honse and see if she is theré,” said 
Paul, sternly. ‘ Penelope, I have hitherto sustained 

ou against Theodosia’s remoustrance aud rebuke. 
it Leina is lost now through this miseralle manage- 
ment of yours, ‘I will never speak to you agaip— 
never, never! And my father’s dyinz curse will 
follow you,” 
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“Peace, man!” exclaimed Nat, indignantly, ‘The 
woman is not to. be blamed.” 

“‘ What have you to do witli the matter ?” demanded 
the exasperated Paul. 

“I bave this claim at least,” returned Nat, with 
dignity. “Icame here at Serena’s request. More- 
over L have always cherished a warm affection for 
Leina. Your grief cannot exceed mine if anything 
has happened to those girls, But it is impossible, 
utterly impossible,” 

“Tt would seem so,” returned Panl, more calmly. 
“Took the house and garden over, Penelope, and 
then if you fail to find her bring Urban back with 
you and rouse some of the fishermen down below on 
the other side.” 

Penelope darted away like one distracted. 

Nat had lighted a taper and was carefully examin- 
ing the sandy shore. 

“The boat was here, certainly. See their little 
tracks where the'two girls pushed it off,” he cried, 
joyfully. “ Yes, yes, they haye gone out in the boat, 
and possibly have got farther than they knew. The 
shorter way is for me to go.and get my own boat and 
row abott for them.” 

“But we can see around us from hereas far as they 
could rew,” returned the perplexed, Pasl. 

“Not if they followed the shore,” responded Nat, 
hurrying away. 

But when he reached the quiet spot: where he kept 
his own boat ‘moored even his hopeful spirit was 
dismayed. 

The boat was gone, and a moment’s investigation 
showed him that the intricate knot by which he 
usally secured the cable was still upon the ‘stake, 
while: the clean cat of the fragment showed that 
the rope lad been hastily severed by some sharp 
instrument. 

He went hurrying down to the nearest fisherman’s, 
Boats for the islanders were more neeessary than 
wheelbarrows, and every family owned one ‘or two. 
A few quiet words from Nat brought ont three rough 
but true-hearted men. 

“The boat ? certainly, Mr. Nathaniel; you need 
not have stopped to ask for it. ‘What did you say? 
The girl missing? Good Heavens! Hene, Jack, 
Noab, turn out, willyou? We will all look around 
a little. In these cases it is best not to be: losing 
time.” 

Nat was willing now. 

Something weighing down his heart and, chilling 
his blood made. him feel sure that the absence of the 
youthful friends was, no result of girlish frolic or 
of innocent accident, : 

Rowing around the point.as swiftly as might be, 
he found Paul and Urban Foss just pushing off 
themselves, 

He helted te speak to them. 

“T have set three of the. fishermen on the search. 
My boat is gone also—the rope cut, Itmay not mean 
anything, but it has a suspicious look.” 

At that moment a thought struck him at which he 
gnashed his teéth in rage. 

“That headstrong boy! I had forgotten him en- 
tirely, He went back to the town, but it is pos- 
sible he has somehow returned. Has he dared to 
forestall me—to carry out his original purpose, and 
run away with the girl without consulting me?’ 

He did not proceed any farther with these, ideas, 
for at that moment his eye caught an object drift- 
ing in-a rift of mingled foam and moonlight, a 
black line in a flash of silver far out toward the 
channel which carried the ships towards the upper 
port, 

He sprang to the oars with a hearty will, and 
made his little craft fly like a feather; but it was a 
long and weary chase, the drifting object. gave him, 

At last his tired hands grasped the edge of a 
floating boat. 

He knew at the first glance, without. the aid of 
the severed rope that floated behind, that it was his 
own. And it was empty! 

He pushed the straw hat away from his reeking 
forehead, and sat for.a momentistaring down at it. 

Then he produced the usefublittle box of tapers, 
struck off one, and held it dver the edge, and 
closely examined the bottom. 

A little pool of something dark and wet, gtistened 
on the stern seat and trickled to the flooring, 

Nat pulled ‘out’ his handkerchief and’ drabbled it 
through it. When he brought it back to the taper 
he gave a hollow groan. 

Blood! and whose ? 

Something else sparkled there. He secured the 
two boats together, and then clambered fnto his own. 
, There was.one oar broken, and the glistening ob- 
ject was a backlo. He picked it up, and.reeognized 
't at once as the ornament of Stephano’s foreign 
shoes, ' 

Slore terrible still was something crumpled,in a 

spunder the locker. 

ow Nat's hand shook as he drew.it forth and 





smoothed tenderly out the broken strands of straw and 
the crushed bird! 

“It is hers—Serena’s—and, oh! they were toge- 
ther, They have shared the same fate, whatever it 
may be. Now may Heaven help us!” he cried out, in 
@ voice that was sharp with anguish. 


CHAPTER XIII, 
In man’s most dark extremity 
Oft succour dawns from Heaven. Soott. 

“ My lady, I fear you are ill,” ventured Seippel’s 
wife, in a deaply compassionate tone, coming up to 
the roof and finding the pale prisoner kneeling down 
before her chair with her face buried in her hands, 

Lady Pauline lifted her head, and looked at the 
speaker with weary, sorrowful eyes, 

“ Well,” she answered, “even rocks they say are 
worn down at last. What wonder that at length my 
spirit faints, my heart fails, my body breaks down? 
Woman, woman, I have lost. my courage at last.” 

“Poor soul!” ejaculated Lisbet, the quick tears 
filling her eyes, while those that looked upon her 
so despairingly were dry and burning. 

“ You pity me, but you will not help me,” said the 
lady, plaintively. .““Even the skies are deaf. | Woe 
isime! L ought to rejoice if this.is the first step ima 
decline, that will, bear me speedily ta my grave.” 

** You sent back, your breakfast untouched,” pro- 
ceeded Lisbet, tremulously. “ It is the surest way to 
lose conrage, I have brought yeu some mulled wine. 
Drink it, 1 pray you, and perhaps your appetite will 
return,” 

She rose slowly and seated herself inthe chair, but 
waved back the proffered glass, 

“Nay, nay ; whyshould I force myself to take any- 
thing, or seek.to renew unayailing strength? I tell 
you, Lisbet, for the first time in all these years I have 
lost my co Ad 

“ Dear heart!” wailed Lisbet, sinking down on one 
knee, “do not, I pray you, oh, do not, despair now! 
Help may come yet.” 

“ How ?* demanded the lady, feverishly. ‘Oh, 
Lisbet, Lisbet, will you relent 2? You pity me, [know 
you do. And Seippel’s yoo0r hands, tremble, over 
every,cruel stab they are obliged, to giveme. Come 
Jet us fly, all of us. I. know he is. wily and power- 
ful. But surely Heaven. will protect.us. We may 
hide in the wilds of the forest until escape from the 
country is possible. And hereafter, at the great 
judgment bar, think, Lisbet, what a glory it will 
be that you haye helped one so forlorn and miserable. 
Oh, woman, woman, what will avail there the guilty 
wages, however generous, from that man’s wicked 
hand?” 

“ Oh, my lady, don’t think itis the wages,” burst 
forth Lisbet, piteously; “don’t think Seippel and I 
are so wicked. We would fling the last kreutzer 
at his feet, we would save you without money and 
without price, if we could—if we only dared,” 

“ Well, heis great and powerful, I know. Bnt he 
is not the king yet. And methinks his-royal father 
must know something of his wickedness, enough to 
shield innocence when it is proved before him. I 
could not ask you to risk your own safety for my 
sake.” 

“ Nay, not even for that should wo care,” pursued 
Lisbet, with increasing vehemence. ‘Oh, you think 
too ill of us! I can hide it no longer from you. He 
has our boy’s life in ‘his power—his life and his 
honour. Oh, my lady, he is cruel and crafty and 
pitiless, and Heinrich is our only child. Can we give 
him to a cruel death, our handsome boy? Oh, my 
lady, it is against nature! But it wrings our hearts, 
day by day, to see you here, and to know that we 
cannot lift a finger to help your escape. Do not 
blame as, I beseech you,” 

And Lisbet, crouching at the lady’s feet, shed her 
hot tears and her agitated caresses there. 

‘Tbenoble heart of Lady Pauline could be generous 
even at such an extremity as hers. She bent down 
and raised the croucliing, quiverlng form, 

“My poor Lisbet! 1 algo have been cruel to you 
without knowing it. I exonerate you from every 
blame, I will spare you any farther entreaties. You 
are right, you are pérfectly right to shield your boy, 
it is a mother’s sacred duty.” 

And'then 6lie lifted up her hands toward the sky 
with a mute but piteous entreaty. 

Lisbet’s heart was much lightened, but she still 
sobbed and trembled, and could hardly speak plainly 
when she again took up the glass, and entreated: 

“ And you will take, the wine, and will not lose 
courage? Oh, my lady, Heaven sees all ; surely some- 
thing will yet come to help you. He—may—die !” 

Her voice sank to a whisper, and she looked 
around affrightedly, lest the winds should bear the 
words to,some unfriendly ear. 

A faintsmile, more woeful than many tears, flickered 
across the pale face of Lady Pauline, 

“ Yes,” said she; ‘1 will drink the wine, and I 
will try to find my courage again, Iam glad you 








have told me, Lisbet. I shall not needlessly dis- 
tress you again. You will join your prayers with 
mine, { know, for some deliverance to come, | 
will cling to hope a little longer—a little longer, 
Lisbet.” 

She took the wine and slowly drank it all. 

“ By-and-bye I may bring you a biscuit and somo 
grapes. Seippel will have something to add to 
it, Poor fellow, his eyes were full of tears 
when he brought back your untasted breakfast. IIo 
has despatched Hans to the town and charged him to 
bring some flowers with him to give you heart, ho 
whispered tome. Poor Seippel, if you should die 
here I think he would kill himself, he is so full of 
horror and remorse,” 

“He is in no wise to be blamed. I may have had 
hard thoughts hitherto, bat I see now there is no help 
for it, ‘Tellme about your boy, Lisbet—of course he 
has the firstclaim. Can a mother’s heart refuse any- 
thing to secure her child's safety and happiness ? Ah, 
me! ah, me!” 

Then she drew a long sigh and looked up again 
into the sky, 

**You must be heard at last,” whispered Lisbet, 
in an awed voice. ‘“ You talk so much with the aky, 
and your thoughts are there so long and fervently, 
that Heaven will surely answer your appeals.” 

The sorrowful blue eyes were roaming along the 
azure fields of ether. 

Suddenly a spark of eager fire leaped into them, 
® crimson spot burnt instantaneously upon the palo 
cheeks. 

“ Lisbet,” cried Laly Pauline, I will believe your 
prephecy. “Go, gentle-hearted, sympathizing friend, 
go down and ask Seippel to join you in your devo- 
tions. Tell him that 1 bear no ill-will against either 
of you. Leave me now to pray once more for the 
help of Heaven,” 

Lisbet obeyed promptly. 

The moment she had gone the lady turned her 
eager eyes towards the black speck she had dis- 
covered floating on with the clouds. 

“The balloon again,” she murmured, “Now in- 
deed I need the help of Heaven. I-shall be savedor 
I shal go mad at last with the agony of disappoint- 
ment.” 

She. hurried down to the lower apartment, secured 
a@ small bundle, which had lain in readiness ever 
since her first knowledge of the aeronaut’s vicinity, 
caught.up pencil and paper from the table, and the 
white scarf, and flew back again to the roof, catching 
a sob of ecstatic delight to find that the balloon vas 
stillin view and coming steadily upon the same course 
which had brought it over the house before. 

They will not see it, these faithful creatures wlio 
are saying their prayers for me. Hans is away in 
town. Now may, Heaven be praised for that, I take 
it asa good omen of my escape. Merciful Ruler of 
Barth and Sky, hear me! she uttered, in a tono 
svarcely above her breath, but with a passivnate in- 
tensity of pathetic supplication impossible to de- 
scribe. 

Her hands were clasped, her face upturned, her 
gleaming eyes fastened upon the rapidly searing 
balloon in agonized suspense. 

It came nearer, steadily nearer, and once seemed 
to shift ite course to make sure of not being carried 
beyond. 

Lady Pauline’stoo? like a statue, but the friendly 
breeze fluttered the white scarf clutched iu the rigid 
fingers, and in a moment after she saw an answering 
flag waving from the balloon. Then a great sob 
shook her delicate frame, and the long-restrained tears 
flooded her cheeks. 

“ Heaven has heard at last,” she murmured. 
shall be saved. I know I shall be saved,” 

It was with no emotion of surprise or doubt that 
she beheld the strange roamer of the air vibrating at 
length over her very head, and the aeronaut’s wonder- 
ing face peering down over the car, 

He made a gesture to draw her attention, and the 
next instant a light package lowered by « fine cord 
dropped at her feet. 

She opened it eagerly and read: 

“You appealed to me as if for help when I camo 
before. What do you wish? How can I servo 
you?” 

How swiftly the eager fingers traced the reply, and, 
taking pattern at his caution, tied it about the small 
stone. 

The balloon was so near that either might have 
shouted the message, but the aeronaut seemed to un- 
derstand that there was need of caution and silence. 

“JT am a prisoner, an innocent, sorely persecuted 
woman, As you hope for merey in your sorrows 
help me, ‘lake me away in your balloon, Can 
you come low enough for me to reach you? [I mast 
escape without drawing attention from below,” sho 
wrote. 

He read it, nodded, and wrote again, tossing the re- 
ply down lightly so that she caught it in her bands. 


“Ty 
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“ I will do my best. Catch the line I lower and 
jraw upon it gently. Would yon dare to secure 
t about your waist if I cannot descend quite to the 
oof ? I could draw you up safely I am certain.” 

“T will dare anything,” she dashed off, and threw 
mck to him, looking around her and thanking fate 
he house stwod alone in the forest so that no ob- 
ervant eyes could note these strange proceedings. 

And then she was on the watch for the lowered rope. 

There was no difficulty in grasping it, but when 
she endeavoured to draw upon it she found the 
buoyaucy of the balloon taking her from her feet. 

‘The aeronaut was doing his best to accomplish a 
nearer descent, but was evidently baflled. 

She saw him looking down anxiously, and fancied 
she heard the sounds of approaching steps from below. 

A moment's doubt and uncertainty sent its shadow 
over the eager face, only for a moment however. 

The next she darted forward and shot the bolt of 
the trapdoor into its socket, then she hurried back, 
and, fastening the white scarf to the rope he had 
lowered, tied it securely under her arms and grasped 
with her hands upon the upper rope. 

“Tam ready for the trial,” she called. 

The aeronaut gave an admiring and encouraging 
smile and pulled on the rope with a will. 

The next instant the slender figure was swinging 
in the air. 

The violent exertion the aeronaut was compelled 
to make and the weight attached to it made the whole 
affair vibrate most uncomfortably to and fro, but 
the lady never once lost her presence of mind, and 
it was her own swift hands and ready feet that ac- 
complished the matter and insured her being at last 
seated beside the stranger in the little car, panting 
and breathless, but with a face radiant with unutter- 
able joy. 

The aeronaut gave her a searching but respectful 
glance. 

“ You will not be dizzy or frightened if weascend 
to another current of air? I judge it is best for us 
to be beyond recognition as speedily as possible.” 

He had his hand on the little cord that regulated a 
valve as he spoke. 

“ Afraid,” replied she. “I am afraid of nothing 
except what I have escaped from there. May Heaven 
for ever bless you. Go up ag high as you will, I shall 
not falter or tremble, only rejoice. Ob, it was to 
the skies alone I have made my appeal, and at last 
they have sent their messenger to release me,” 

‘The aeronaut gave a single glance and saw the 
hands clasped, the eyes closed, and the pale lips mov- 
iug in voiceless prayer, and tarned away in respectful 
6lience. 

He did not speak until she moved and bent down 
alittle when he cried, warmly: 

“ Pray be cautious. ‘l’o one unused to such expe- 
rience the first look down is dizzying and painful.” 

“But it will not be so for me,” she returned, 
calmly, “I bardly think that the first glimpse of 
laud can bo so beautiful to the shipwrecked mariuer 
as this pathless track of ours looks to me. The roof 
below is already like a speck. Ah, me, to think at 
last I have left, have escaped my prison,” she re- 
peated, with growing exultation, her eyes shining 
with a light that was almost dazzling. 

“When you have been rested and are composed,” 
he said, quietly, “ you may tell your story.” 

She gave a little start and a troubled look came into 
her eyes, 

“To be sure. See how intoxicated I have been 
with the ecstasy of freedom. I hai forgotten that 
there was anything peculiar in the circumstances, or 
that you would naturally enough require some ex- 
planation of my extraordinary situation, Oh, that 
this winged car might be able to bear me across the 
wide sea to another land. How easy then, and how 
lappy my way would be.” 

* But that is impossible. I have only made short 
trips of a few hours’ duration,” returned the aero- 
naut, “Iam already considering what risk I ruu 
and what daugers I may encounter if I remain up 
until dusk allows me to conceal my passenger's ex- 
istence, for I surmise that if there is one who takes 
such pains to imprison you that one will also be on 
the keen look-out to discover the method of your 
escape.” 

“I donot think it possible they could any of them 
surmise it. Poor Seippeland his wife will verily be- 
lieve that the skies themselves opened for me at their 
fervent prayer. But for him, mine evemy 

She paused, and drew a long breath, ere she 
added : 

“You are right. Tis search will be tireless and 
uustinted. He will move heaven and earth to obtain 
a second clutch on his victim.’ 

“Who is hey madam? Is it not safe to defy him ? 
The right is ou your side, and wrongon his. I need 
no Other assurauce than my first glance into your face. 
‘The guilty ones do not wear such a look,nor do they 
pray. I saw you and heard you when | came before, 











but I had no means of descent without disabling the 
balloon. Your face haunted me, ard J told my own 
good wife about it, and she favoured my coming 
to rescue you. And so much of it is done, and yet I 
confess that if yourenemy is great and powerful it is 
but a poor step secured in the matier, for I am a man 
of no account or property.” 


“Alas! it is true that he is very powerful. I am | 


almost afraid to tell you his name, lest your courage 
should fail you. Nay, I beg you will not ask it, 
neither his name nor mine. 
account more than mine. But the story of my 
wrongs you shall hear now here. So far removed 
from the earth, so near to the upper heavens, you will 
know I dare not speak falsely, lest the lightnings from 
Heaven should smite, or the miasmas from below 
should rise to stifle me.” 

“Wait amoment. You look faint and tired. Let 
me give you some of the refreshment my tender- 
hearted fraulein provided,” 

And he reached into the basket which hung beside 
him, brought out wine and food, and laid them in her 
lap. 

She partook of both gratefully. 

“Poor Lisbet! it grieved her so that I could not 
enjoy my breakfast, but sent it away untouched. 
Heaven forbid that any of his fury at my escape should 
be vented upon their innocent heads !” 

“Look yonder and see what wonderful sights 
greet the aerial voyager,” he said, gently, to divert 
the painful thoughts that had come over her, point- 
ing to great billowy clouds of crimson and purple, 
with golden fringes, that seemed drifting down upon 
them. 

(To be continued.) 








WARNED BY THE PLANETS. 


——_+~p—— 
CHAPTER LII. 

“T nove Lady Marguerite,” the captain went on, 
“and Sir Bayard does not love her, and she never 
will love him. Now, my dear countess, I appeal to 
you, a8 a woman—a wife—is it well to force a lovely 
young thing like her into a marriage that is utterly 
distasteful to her? She is gentle, obedient, angelic 
—she will do whatever her friends direct ; but, in 
Heaven’s name, do not command her to marry a man 
she detests.” 

“‘ You are not very complimentary to the baronet,” 
interposed the countess; “and he is my kinsman 
—did you know as much ?” j 

*T know that Sir Bayard Broughton is your kins- 
man,” replied the captain, with a peculiar expres- 
sion ; * but it isn’t my habit todeal in compliment, 
or in detraction. I have nothing to say of the 
baronet—I only know that Lady Marguerite is 
miserable, and that I love her.” 

“What do you want of me ?”’ cried the countess. 
“Come to that point, will you ?” 

“I want you to help me, If I have not been mis- 
informed, it was owing to your ladyship’s influence 
that the existing engagement was contracted. Now, 
I want you to reconsider the matter, and persuade 
the baronet, and the earl, and all parties concerned, 
that it will be infinitely better to give Lady Mar- 
guerite to me—in short, I want you to help me to 
win her.” 

“You ask me to disown my own kinsman, and 
— you to make the young Lady Marguerite your 
wife ?”” 

**T made no reference to property ; the baronet is 
welcome to everythinz, save Lady Marguerite her- 
self—I only ask for her.”’ 

The countess stared at him for a full minute. 

* Well, young man,” she said, at last, “I must 
say that your impudence surpasses anything and 
everything I have ever encountered. Who and what 
are you?” 

“A gentleman and a soldier,” replied the captain, 
quietly, : 

“You aspire to the hand of an earl’s daughter, 
and she pledged to marry a baronet?” 

“ T love her!” 

There were a lofty grace and sublimity about the 
man, and everything he did and said, that won the 
old countess in spite of herself. 

“Well,” she said, rising, and getting her cane in 
place ; ‘I’m not a heartless woman—I confess that 


i’m sorry for you, and for Marguerite too, but I 
can’t help you. Lord Strathspey and his sister 
would see Marguerite in her grave before they’d 


marry her to you.” 

“T think the Countess of Mortlake might win 
them over,” suggested the captain. 

“ Possibly,” said the dowager, “if she chose to 
disinherit her own kinsman and endow you with all 
her possessions—that she won’t do.” 

‘That I do not ask, but I do ask, entreat you, for 
Lady Marguerite’s sake, do not force her into this 
marriage.” 

* Don’t ask me anything more—take me to the 
drawing-room, will you ?” 


Tt is on your own | An awful face it was to look upon, deathly white 


| and distorted with passion, the light, restless eyes 





! Captain Forsythe obeyed, giving her his arm in 
silence and conducting her from the quietude of the 
| greenhouse into the brilliant glare of the crowded 
| drawing-room. 
As they departed, from the dusky gloom beyond 
| the aloe tree, the figure of a man rose up, and glided 
through the greenhouse with a noiseless step. 
Under the swaying arch of illuminated ever. 
greens, above the great gate-way, he paused ; and 
| the twinkling tapers revealed the face of Sir Bayard 
| himself. 


glowing with a kind of phosphorescent fire. 

“Tt is he,” he muttered, in a hoarse, unnatural 
voice, “it must be! It ishim! I thought he was 
done for. Did that knave, Leonard, play me false, 
I wonder ? But I won’t be foiled—I won't lose every. 
thing at the last moment! I'll do the work myself 
this time, and do it right.” 

He crept on, with a sinuous, serpent-like motion, 
through the gates, and out under the stately oaks 
that shaded the park. 

As if fate willed it, just a step or two beyond, he 
met his valet. 

He was strolling leisurely along, with a cigar be. 
tween his teeth, and a smouldering fire in his Moorish 


eyes. 
"Without parley or explanation the baronet seized 
him by the collar. 

‘You played me false, you villain!”’ he cried, in 
a hoarse whisper. 

Leonard wrenched himself free, and faced his 
master with a seowl. 

“In what way ?’’ he demanded. . 

About Sir Bayard Broughton,” replied the baro- 
net, his lips growing white as he uttered the name; 
*‘ you said you did the job right—safe,” with a sig- 
nificant gesture. 

‘* Who says I didn’t?’? demanded Leonard. “I 
did do it, and I want my reward, that's more!” 

‘**You didn’t complete your work,” continued the 
baronet, “ he’s here, alive—and he'll supplant me 
yet.” 

The valet staggered back, and grew white with 

r. 

“Sir Ba: here ?”” he ejaculated. “TI tell you 
eth Pn ere! He is dead, dead, dead—he’s not 

ere ” 


“Then some one is who bears a strong resem- 
blance to him,” replied his master, “‘and he must 
be got out of the way, and that quickly or the gamo’s 
up. I shall marry in two months, and come into 
possession, if all go well—and you'll have your 
ten thousand pounds by Christmas—but this man, 
whoever he is, is bent on defeating me. He must 
disappear—how shall we manage it?” 

Leonard bit his black moustache in silence. 

“T shan’t run the risk of hanging for nothing,” he 
grumbled, at last, ‘I want my pay.” 

“You shall have it,” replied the baronet, “ the 
day, the hour, it comes into my hauds. What more 
can I do?” . 

“Pay me some now. You can do it—you’ve got 
money.” 

The baronet could not deny it. He had money. 

Twice since his engagement with Lady Margue- 
rite had the generous old countess replenished his 
purse; and he was notan extravagant man. He 
loved his gold for its own sake, not for what it 
brought him. 

It hurt him sore to part with it, but his present 
necessity was dire. 

* How much do you want ?” he asked, 

‘Three hundred pounds, at once.” 

** You shall have it to-morrow morning. Now, 
what’s to be done?” 

** ll see,” nodded the valet; “first of all, I must 
get my eyes on this man. How can I?” 

The baron meditated. 

“ Come with me,” he said; “you canstand on the 
terrace yonder and look through the window into the 
drawing-rooms, When I make the signal you will 
see him.” 

The valet followed him and took his position on 
the terrace, while Sir Bayard made his way into the 
glittering drawing-room. 

At the moment.of his entrance the music began 
with acrash ; and at the very head of the set stood 
Captain Forsythe with Lady Marguerite on his arm 
—Lady Marguerite radiant in pale, shimmering silk, 
frosted with finest lace, her golden hair wreathed 
with rose-buds, her sweet, girlish face all aglow with 
happiness. 

‘The baronet made his way. down the long room 
till he was opposite the terrace window, then he made 
his sign, and Captain Forsythe whirled away, with 
his lovely partner, to the mazy numbers of a Strauss 
waltz, all unconscious of the deadly eyes that 
watched him. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
Lapy Nevi.ue tapped softly at the door of the 
countess’s dressing-room about noon on the day iil- 





lowing the ball. 
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She was up and wrapped in a purple velvet gown, 
and seated inan immense arm-c with a silver 
mug of strong coffee before her. 3 

“Come in,” she replied, and Lady Neville en- 
tered, with her handsome mouth looking very de- 
cided and determined. 

“ ] beg your ladyship’s pardon,” she said, blandly, 
“for this untimely intrusion; but I am just on t 
way from the earl’s apartments, and I thought 
would drop in and tell you what he said.” 

The dowager nodded and sipped her coffee. 

Lady Neville seated herself on an ottoman. 

“T spoke to him,” she went on, “ of our conver- 
sation yesterday, and repeated your Ss in 
regard to Marguerite’s marriage, and he feels about 
it just as I supposed he would.’ 

The countess merely inclined her turbaned head, 
still sipping her coffee. 

A faint flush, whether of anger or embarassment 
it would be difficuit to say, rose to Lady Neville’s 
cheek, but she continued, in the same bland and 
even tones : 

“ He objects to any interference on Marguerite’s 
account, and desires the engagement to stand. In 
regard to a speedy marriage, he thinks it very desi- 
rableand for tworeasons. Marguerite is young and 
thoughtless, and will fare better as a good man’s 
wife than exposed to temptation ; and,’’ she added, 
a trifle iesitatingly, ‘* I dislike to refer to the mat- 
ter, but I hinted to your ladyship before what a 
miserable state of mind the earl was in. He has 
taken a fancy to have his late countess, who is 
buried somewhere at an insane asylum—a poor, 
wild, demented creature she was—well, as 1 was 
saying, he has made up his mind to have her remains 
disinterred, and taken to Strathspey Castle for re- 
burial ; and all I can say——” 

“ He’s right—Strathspey’s right,” interrupted the 
countess. 

Lady Neville opened her blue eyes in amazement, 
but she was too well bred to descend to an argument. 

“Well,” she continued, after a short silence, 
“opinions differ about that. He thinks it his duty, 
te as he is avery determined man he will do it. $0 
you see if this poor woman, who most unfortunately 
is Marguerite’s mother, is reburied at the castle in 
September it would be utterly out of the question to 
have a great wedding feast at the same place a 
month later! Consequently the earl thinks and I 
think that Marguerite had better be married here, 
and at once.” 

“ Very well,’ replied the countess ; “* I’ll order the 
trousseau this morning, and youcan set about the 
arrangements atonce. We'll have the wedding feast 
here, and you must superintend, and spare neither 
pains nor money to have things as they should be.”’ 

Lady Neville arose with a graceful bow, and tak- 
ing the hand of the countess carried it to her lips. 

“T am so glad, so much relieved,” she said. 
“T trust that Marguerite will be a comfort to your 
ladyship, and in some measure reward you for all 
your kindness.” 

From the dowager’s room Lady Neville went 
straightway in search of Marguerite, 

She found her in the music-room practising a new 
ballad just received from Captain Forsythe. 

‘* Marguerite, love,” said her aunt, laying her 
shapely hand on the girl’s shoulder, “I want your 
attention for afew moments, I havesomething to 
tell you.” 

Marguerite arose, her sweet lips still smiling, her 
blue eyes humid with the delight the ballad had af- 
forded her. 

Poor little Marguerite was very much in love with 
her handsome captain. 

_“Come over here and sit down, my dear,’’ con- 
tinued Lady Neville, seating herself on a sofa. 

Marguerite obeyed, a wild thrill of terror almost 
stopping her heart beats. 

Her aunt took her hand, caressing it gently in 
both her hands. 

_“ Marguerite,” she began, her voice very softand 
kind, “ 1 have tried all your lifetime to shield you 
from unpleasant things, but now what Iam about 
to say will pain you, but I must say it. I’m going 
to speak of your mother.” 

The girl uttered a faint cry. 

She died a long while ago,”” continued Lady Ne- 
ville, ‘and was buried somewhere in England, a long 
way from here. Well, your poor father has taken 
&notion to have her remains disinterred and brought 
to the castle for reburial there.” 

‘Oh, I am-so glad, so glad!” cried Pearl, with a 
burst of passionate tears. ‘ My own dear mother!” 

Lady Neville checked the reproving words that 
Tose to her lips; the girl’s affection for her mother 
angered her, but she spoke gently : 

‘There, my dear, don’t excite yourself, I beg, but 
hear what I have to say. If your father carry out 
his intentions, and I am quite sure he will, for he is 
in a deplorable condition, Marguerite, there will bea 
funeral at Strathspey Castle in September, your 
mother’s reburial! You understand ?” 


, Marguerite inclined her head, the tears still trick. 


ng down her lovely cheeks, 








“Of course,” pursued her aunt, “it would not ap- 
pear well, to say the least, for you to be married at 
the same place, with wedding festivities and all that, 
one month later.” 

“Oh, no, no,” cried Pearl, clasping her hands. 

“Hear me out,” commanded her aunt, ‘ Your 
father’s whole heart is centred in you, Marguerite ; 
your brother has disappointed him, broken his heart 
—he looks solely to you for comfort. Marguerite, 
he has sent me here this morning to say to you 
that he desires you to change your wedding-day ; 
he wants you to Sir Bayard here, at Ravens- 
wold, in two weeks’ time, instead of waiting till we 
return to the castle. The countess endorses his 
ae with all her heart, and Sir Bayard himself will 

e greatly delighted, no doubt, when he hears of it. 
Your wedding trousseau will be ordered here to-day, 
and all the necessary arrangements attended to. 
think,” pursued her ladyship, aware of every change 
that passed over Marguerite’s face, but pretending 
not to notice her, “ we shall change our winter pro- 
gramme after your marriage. You and Sir Bayard 
will go abroad, and the rest.of us will get back to 
London. I want to put one father in the hands 
of the best medical men there. He is failing very 
fast, and I trust, my sweet child, you will try to obey 
and comfort him, even contrary to your own incli- 
nations,” 

She arose and looked down, not a ray of pity in 
her steel-blue eyes, on her, niece, who sat in one cor- 
ner of the sofa, her hands clasped helplessly before 
her, her face white and frozen in its utter despair. 

“*T shall tell him,” she remarked, after a pause, 
‘that you do not anys to the change—shall I not ?”’ 

Marguerite tried to speak, but her colourless lips 
gave forth no sound but a hard, gasping sob. 

“My child,” ed her aunt, “if you have any 
love for your poor father, gratify him in this. Don’t 
disappoint him, and above all don’t let him see you 
looking so downcast and unhappy. Sacrifice your 
little girlish fancies for his sake, and you'll not lose 
your reward. When youare Sir Broughton’s wife 
and the countess’s funeral is over you’ll be the hap- 
piest little lady in England. Come now, kiss me, love, 
and I’ll leave you, for I shall be very busy now.” 

Marguerite kissed her mechanically with ice-cold 
lips, and when the door closed behind her she 
crouched down upon the sofa, her blue eyes dilating 
with terror. 

“Two weeks’ time,” she murmured. “In two 
weeks’ time I must be his wife.” 

(To be continued.) 








INTELLECTUAL SNOBS. 

A ‘LITT learning is a dangerous thing. So runs 
the wise saw of ancient origin. Is there any trath 
in it? Isit applicable so far as England, in these 
latter days of the nineteenth century, is concerned ? 
Or is it like many other old-fashioned proverbs, 
more sound than meaning—a trite saying coined by 
some clever individual to protect his own or the 


prejudices of other people, Certainly, many men | 


and women, who have only a “‘ little learning,” do 
not seem to profit much by that which they possess, 
Their natures do not appear to be refined, or their 
actions ennobled thereby, while their range of 


mental vision is frequently as circumscribed as that | 


of some ignorant beings who cannot pick out the 
letters of the alphabet. Nor in many cases are their 
deeds less reckless and thoughtless. If they have 
simply a little smattering of knowledge, unaccom- 
panied by any of the restraining influences of edu- 
cation, they acquire a certain increase of power of 
doing evil, unaccompanied by any wish to refrain 
therefrom, 

It is curious to mark the effect which ‘the con- 
sciousness of possessing knowledge has upon many 
people. Undoubted scholarship is frequently ac- 
companied by pedantry and almost childish affec- 
tation. There are many learned individuals upon 
whose faces vanity is written in bold outline, and 
whose absurdly pompous gait is suggestive of over- 
weening pride. But when the genius and culture 
are really there the world can very well afford to 
look upon eccentricities of manner with kindness, 
even if it cannot altogether ignore them. When, 
however, these particular qualities are conspicu- 
ously absent it is not so easy to be indulgent. It 
is, therefore, difficult if not impossible to regard 
with even the smallest amount of affection and re- 
spect intellectual snobs, of whom there are a large 
number moving about in our midst. 

Does not everybody know the intellectual snob ? 
If they do not it must surely be their own faults, 
for, in his little way, he makes a great deal of noise. 
He is easily recognized. He has a nasty, sneering, 
cynical manner, anda contemptuous, mocking laugh 
peculiarly his own. These are his chief contro- 
versial weapons, and prove tolerably destructive, 
for he wields them with little ne: Of under 
rather than over average ability, by persistent 
cramming he succeeds in making himself master of 
the chief features in the theories held by certain 
celebrated thinkers, and many of the arguments in 
support of them. These theories he takes upon 











himself to advocate in that objectionable manrer 

eculiarly his own, whenever he has the opportunity. 

ot content with simply thinking that those who 
differ from him are either idiots or rogues, he makes 
it very apparent that he does so. Perhaps they 
lack certain special information which he possesses. 
This is a fact of which he does not fail to take ad- 
vantage, and use as a weapon to humiliate and dis- 
comfit them. They are cuttingly informed that they 
are lamentably ignorant, and have evidently never 
studied the subject under discussion. When thoy 
have done so, calmly and potlospbicaliy, they will 
see reason why they should change their opinion— 
that is, of course, if they have sufficient intellect to 
distinguish right from wrong, which, he lets it be 
understood, is very doubtful, and enough honesty 
when they have done so to make what reparation 
they can. He has done all this. But, then, it is 
simply impossible for him to form erroneous judg- 
ments upon any matter which he takes the trouble 
to think about. Nature has been so indulgent to 
him that he is free from many dangers which sur- 
round his brethren. He stakes his reputation 
purely upon his intellectual attainments. He does 
not pretend to be an adept at anything else, for the 
simple reason that amusements which piease the 
ordinary mind are beneath his notice. His mighty 
intellect would be wasted and debasedif he diverted 
it to anything frivolous. So he reads what other 
men write, bitterly condemning their works, and 
occasionally takes the least little leap into the sea 
of literature himself —that is to say, he writes certain 
trifles which, after a course of travels, at length 
finds a resting-place in his own desk, or are utilized 
by the indulgent editors of third and fourth rat 
publications when they are short of “‘copy.” He is 
in no way disheartened by this comparative failure, 
nor is he induced to take a bolder plunge. Perhaps, 
in his own mind, he comes to the conclusion that it 
is as ‘a critic—hostile, of course, except when his 
peculiar prejudices are being bolstered up—he is 
best calculated to shine. Nothing is easier than 
general criticism, and he takes precious good care 
not to criticize anything in detail, He sticks to the 
delightfully easy task of merely uttering a few sar- 
castic and funny (?) things about that of which he 
disapproves. hus he kills two birds with one 
stone, he gratifies his love for unkind critivism, and 
renders it very difficult, if not impossible, for it to 
be shown where his criticism is at fault. 

As a companion the intellectual snob is intensely 
disagreeable. He seems to be constantly up in the 
clouds, and from his height of conscious superiority 
looks down upon you with indifference, if not ab- 
solute contempt. He makes it his business to cor- 
rect every other statement you make, and show how 
ignorant you are. In truth he has not alarge circle 
of acquaintances. Seeing that he does not sympa- 
thize with the pursuits and likings of his fellows,- 
this is only a natural consequence. But, though 
conceited, overbearing in an intellectual sense, and 
for all practical purposes ignoraut rather than 
learned, he is comparatively free from vice. His 
pursuits are invariably of a lawful and most unex- 
ceptionable character. He is wonderfully careful to 
do nothing to endanger his precious person, and his 
solicitude onits behalf may perhaps account for 
his dislike to certain pursuits in which there isa 
spice of danger, and his strong preference for seden- 
tary pastime. 

Vanity is his motive power, and so, as long as he 
imagines that he is showing the world that he has 
read a great deal, is master of several languages, and 
altogether a very learned and clever fellow, much 
superior, intellectually considered, to those with 
whom he is associated, he is as happy as princes are 
generally reputed to be. Whether he is a useful 
member of society, and a being who ought to be 
tolerated, is another matter altogether. Certainly, 
the intellectual snobs may be pointed to as an ex- 
ample that learning is not always an unmixed ad- 
vantage, 


THE LILY OF CONNAUGHT. 


—_ — <>—_——_— 

CHAPTER XX. 
The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth as the gentle dew from lLeaven 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice viessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes: 
*Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throued monarch better than his crown. 

Shakespeare, 

In the forced pause of waiting for the hurses one 
of the monks brought to the prince a slip of parch- 
meut which he had found on the hillside, 

Desmond read it, but only the last words audibly, 
and those through clenched teeth : 

‘Fly to him to whom thy presence is life.’ So 
she lds flown willingly then !’’ he exclaimed, bitterly. 
“Oh, woman! woman! But ’tis Moran’s doings, I[ 
see the traitor‘through it, spite of his altered hand, 
He has escaped and taken Ler with him,” 

Breda burst into an unaccountable laugh, and fixed 
her eyes, gloating with triumph, upon his troubled face 
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—she scomed to revelin his mortification, The cho-| ““’Womiti”” suid Desmond, “ thie noble knight has When'it came to! Prince Brazil's tary to receive in- 


Thrice prince grasped his dagger aud turned savagely 
upon her, but restraimed: himself, and walked away 
with boiling blood, 

lu a few momeuts the horses arrived, and they pro- 
ceeded, the prince leading his steed and examining 
the tracks as he wont. But soon the soft, mossy sod 
ceased—the earth was covered with leaves and wood 
drift. Here the tracks were hard to discern, and the 
prince wasat fault. But the supernatural-looking eyes 
of Breda caine to his aid. 

One hand being freed for the purpose, she pointed 
out where there had been the least disturbance in the 
matting of withered leaves, where the twigs bad been 
reeey broken, and where the slightest bit of velvet 

2 displaced or crushed upon the stones. 

ces the wood was so close that the horses had 
to be taken around; bat the strange woman led the 
prince straight on through the thickets, pointing out 
where the leaves and tips had been recently brokeb 
from the hanging branches, and where the gray rime 
and the green mildew had been brushed from the 
trunks of the trees by the garments of the fayitives, 

But. suddenly the wood widened into an open glade, 
with a d:>, rocky bottom. The clue was lost, and 
they pauswu in doubt, 

“Whither now?” asked the prince, impatiently, 
turning to their wild guide, 

“ How should I know?” she answered, with aspe- 
rity. “They may have continued along the glen— 
they may have taken the mountain path that leads to 
the HiglJands through yonder shrubbery.” 

“Canst thou not for once exert thy sorcery to de- 
cide ?” said the prince, with a bitter scoff, 

‘The fierce answer upon the woman's lips was in- 
terrupted by a cry and a crashing sound, as if a 
heavy body had fallen into the coppice to which she 
had po.wted, aud this was followed by the plunging 
of a horse and the sound of retreating boois upon the 
rocks. 

“A capture! Together! Follow!” exclaimed 
Desmond, vaulting to his saddle aud drawing his 
sword. 

‘I“he other soldiers followed his example; and dashed 
across the opening and ‘into the shrubbery. They 
heard a ery from a deep voice ag if in pain; imme- 
diately followed by « short, hoarse challenge: 

“ Halt! Whio comes ?” 

“Stand ye, if ye bo true men, and show’ yonr- 
selves!’ exclaimed Desmond, still pushing for- 
ward. 

“ What, O’Connor! By Our Lady thou art right 
welcome!” cried the full-toned voice which had struck 
upon their ears. 

‘'he next instant the prince, bursting through a 
thick screen of interwoven bushes, followed by his 
toich-bearers, paused before a strange tableau. 

A large black charger was fastened to a tree and 
champing impatiently, a couple of other horses stood 
on one side, whilst, half lying against, half sitting upon 
the trunk of a tree,and supported by two armed men, 
was the stalwart form of a warrior, with long, flowing 
red hair and dark vestments, over which a shirt of 
chain mail glittered in the torchlight, 

Oue of tle attendants was binding up his left wrist 
with a crimson scarf, on which the dark splasies of 
blood were visible, and it was the pain of the opera- 
tion that had caused him to cry out, 

“ What, Red Roderick !” cried Desmond O'Connor, 
throwing himself from his saddle and hastening to 
his side. ‘ Oan it be possible "tis thee?” 

“ None other.” 

“ How oamest thou here?” 

“Down the mountain side, faith, head first, like 


a jongeleur at afair. A plague of your mountain 
path. Lrecognized thy bugle on the heights and has- 
teped down to meet thee, at the expense of au arm. 
Dor Criosd, that stumble down the rocks well nigh 
killed me; as ’tis 1 must hastily get me to the leech.” 


* Art much hurt ?” 
“ By the Mass! I fear me that my bridle limid is 


gone for ever,” 
‘Grace forbid! What hoofs are those upon the 
Lill side?” asked Desmond, 


* But two of my fellows hastening for my army 
chaplain ; he’s skilled in splicing bones.” 

“Hold! well thought!’ cried Desmont. “ Here 
we have with us a woman skilled in all knowledge, 
eveu | fear me that she should nut have. Let her re- 
lieve thy pain. Ho, there! bring the nua hither!” 

“ What!’ cried Red Rory, in a toue of surprise, 
“A nun! a woman leech in the woods ?” 

“Yes,” said Desmoud, absentiy. “At another 
time 1 will explain it. Four the present be sure she’s 
ekii.ul, and accept her service.” 

At this the woman was brought forward, the 
soldier still holding her firmly by the wrist. Red 
Kory raised himseli to gaz» at her curiously, but she 
had drawn the hood of her cloak over her head and 
her face was hidden—nothing but the fervid gleam 
of the eyes could be seen 


suffered injury by falling: from the rock; exert’ thy 
power of surgery’ to givé him ease,” 

“T need the freedom of my hands,” she said. 

“Tat her loose,” sxid Desmond!” 

The soldier dropped her hand and She'knelt on the 
sod at the side of the wounded man and commenced 
unwrapping the wrist whieh his attendant had jast 
bound, 

During the Operation the knight was restive and 
auswered the short questions of the prince iv an im- 
patient, uneasy manuer, for he felt that in, the dark 
shadows of the hood the fiery glance was tasteued 
on his face. 

“ With. all: sorrow for thy mishap, Sir. Rory,,I 
can’t but wonder at thy presence bere,” said Des- 
mond, 

“ By a soldier's word, O'Conner!” cried tlre other, 
grufiy, “ you mustéxpect gnats to fly against ypur 
window-panes. whea: ye set them eblaze in youder 
fashion.” 

The speaker waved his right hand to the glowing 
sky and laughed at the faney of styling himself a 
gnat, bat his laugh ended in a cry of pain caused by 
the woman squeezing bis big wrist between her two 
hands. 

“ Woman!” he cried, “thou art more cruel than 
the rocks that maimed nie.” 

“ Hold!” said the woman; “there is something in 
the wound. Give me a ktiifé that I may pick it 
out. 

Red Rory started as if to hinder her, ‘but she had 
already siatched a skean from the girdle ‘of one of 
his attendants and he lay back with closed eyes as 
she dextrously proceeded to probe the wound. 

“A splinter of stone,” said Desmond as he heard 
the knife scrape and saw a small, blood-covered 
object fail upon Breda’s white palm. 

Red Rory opened his eyes with a sigh of relief, 

The woman said nothing but proceeded to bind up 
the wounded wrist. 

When completed she arose silently from her work, 
aud the warrior, springing to his feet, shook his huge 
bulk like a roused giant until his mail jiugled again. 

“ Well dene, and thanks, skilful sister,” he cried ; 
“ eall.upon me in camp. or castio end) claim, thy 
guerdon.” 

“ You spoke of ‘your chaplain, then your troops 
must be here also,”’ said Desinond as they turned to- 
wards their horses. 

“ Ay, some of them, some of them,” said Rory; 
“the rest are on thé way.” : 

‘How got you here go soou? The signals are/but 
now lit.” 

“1 heard the levy of the Norman. ere | reaching 
home, and wheeled about.” 

“ Prompt friend and good. Met you anyone fly- 
ing the way you eame ?”’ 

“None. Whom seek you ?” 

Before the prince’ could answer the question they 
were startled by loud cries of alartn behind them, and 
hastening back the prince found that the recluse 
Breda had escaped, 

When the guard had approached 'to retake her arm 
she struck him with the skean which she still re- 
tained, and vanished into the wood, the soldiers said 
in a flash of fire. 

With angry upbraidings for their superstitions 
cowardice, the prince ordered the soldiers’ to disperse 
aud search the wocds, he himself rashing on the 
first. 

But their endeavours were fruitless ; not the least 
trace of the fugitive could be found, 

Meanwhile the castle was in a bustle—officers and 
soldiers arming, heralds and pursuivauts Lying hither 
aud thither, bodies of troops. marching and counter- 
marching, aud swift-footed ruuners dashing away in 
every direction, bearing the fiery cross, that dreadful 
symbol whose mute summons no clangswan dared to 
disobey. Is was prepared by an aged. priest with 
solema and mysterious rites at the great buniire in 
the outer court, in sight of the prinoes aud the awe- 
stricken soldiery. 

After this ceremony the king and his commanders 
had returned to council in the hall. The pian of tie 
campaign had already been determined upon, for it 
was an age in which there was little red-tapeism or 
scientific manceuvring to delay the issue. With them 
the grand art of war was to get- near the foe—and 
strike, So that now nothing remained but to set the 
troops in order and despatch each chieftain battle- 
ward, 

The alarm from the convent was drowned in the 
great clash of martial preparation, aud when the half- 
demented old gardener relieved the exhausted nag 
of his weight andrushed into the hall the king smiled 
at his senseless reiterations and contented himself 
with despatching Barthold and his associates to learn 
the cause of the disturbance at the holy heuse, Then 
the more momentous business of the night went on, 





aud the time fled rapidly. 





‘Btructious as to ‘his line of marcel ‘thé kind-hearted 
young warrior took thé opportunity! ofépeaking a 
word for his late associaté in coniiand—the prisoner 
Moran.’ * 

“ Royal father,” he said, “it hath ever been ty lap. 
‘piness, since I was able to bear sword ih thy cause, 
to, have the companionship, the sound advice, tho 
able = of one now languishing "neath thy displea- 
sure |” . 

“ How—thou meanést Moran ?” said the king, with 
lowering brows. “ Dost thou lighten the justice 
that pursueth murder into displeasure, forsooth ?” 

“Par from me be it, father; the yiotim was my 
brother, and while 's sinew in me lasts to work my 
willl shall be ripe for vengeance on. his murderer,” 
cried the prince, raising his hand.solemnly, “ But, 
by my hopes of Heaven, father, I do believe this 
kuight is innocent... Never did murder lurk in 
Moran’s heart ; never did dark dishonour staiu hig 
blade.” 

““ would,” said the king, halfaside, and the prince 
noted something softer than anger bebeath his frowan- 
ing brows: “I would that Land dil my people could 
think it so.” , 

“I pledge my life on it!” exclaimed: the. young 
man, eagerly catching at the ‘words. “Myskull to 
the basnet of a gtoom that this mystery will clear 
away and leave'his innovence as-clear'as noon! fit 
be not so let the same halter hang ‘us; or the same 
block drink our blood!” : ; 

The king shook his head diseouragingly, 

“T wish it conld beso,” he said,sadly. ““Nosight 
would please me better than ‘to see thy yellow lion 
and the falcon pennon float side by side as in the Gays 
of yore, but——” 

“But they shall, my father. Say they shall!” ex- 
claimed the warm-hearted prince, “ For, by my word, 
it seemeth to me that I shall be a child upon thie fleld 
alone. Give me his companionship, I’Il be responsible 
that he will come when called upon ‘to answer all 
these charges. What! shalla good warrior’s life be 
thrown away upon a@ flimsy net of circumstances, 
backed by. the erring instincts of a brute, whose 
more than brutal, master blubbers repentance, of his 
blunder 2?” aot) nel 

‘* Peace, peace, boy—you reve!” said the king, un- 
easily, But every generous impulse of Brazil’s heart 
had been warmed by his own oratory. and. he, went 


on: 

“ What iaterest have I, whose fealty enforces me to 
search out treason—whatinterest to shield. traitor? 
Why shoutd I, a brother, wiiuse anger at the ruthiess 
deed makes my blade hot for vengeance, why should 
‘1 seek to screen the murderer? This man is in- 
nocent.. You cannot think liim otlier. I have obeyed 
your wish, and have not séen him, I have not heard 
him speak in his defenee, but 1 will wager for ‘his 
freedom of this guilt. What ! a man avoiding quarrel 
forced upon him, self banished, barely clothed, for- 
saking everything but honour and his sword, that 
man return to play assassin; then flying conscience- 
stricken till overtaken by dogs? My king and 
princes, itis @ folly, How did those bloodhounds 
find him? Not‘in trembling flight, not’ hidden in 
acave, No; they found him as the foeman ever 
did, with weapon drawn, meeting their charge with 
counterchange, flying towards my sister’s agonizing 
cries.” 

“You forget,” said the king ; “this is no time for 
pleading. He shall have fitting trial, and all the ad- 
vantages that justice gives,” 

* But, in the meantime, does he uot die by inches? 
Do not let the cruel fetters eat inte his limbs? Does 
not the canker of this black disgrace devour his heart 
while tardy justice slumbers? Oh, king! oh, father ! 
wait not on judgeor justice! Let the uprightuess of 
your own soul be your guide! Look deep into your 
own heart, and ask yourself, do you believe this man 
is guilty of this horcur ?” 

The words and manner of the young warrior were 
so impagsioned. and. self{-conyinced that the kiog 
winced, and a murmur of approbation rau around the 
hall. 

Brazil saw the effect he had produced, and took 
advantage of it. 

“ You cannot believe ft!” he cried. “King and 
princes, I defy you to believe it while yonder shield, 
marked by the glaive and axe of the foeman in many 
a desperate fray, hangs there to witness‘ for him. 
Father!” he exclaimed, thrillingly, pointing to 
cloven helmet among the trophies suspended on the 
wall—* father, I dare you to believe it while yonder 
shattered casque hangs in your hall to mind you ol 
the time you lay unhorsed beneath the Norman 
Oxo, When his good broadsword did that fest to save 

ou! 
. The king looked troubled, but the frown had dis- 
appeared from his brow, and his eye glistened moistly 
with awakened memories, as his eye followed the 
pointing of the young prince to the battered helmet, 
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andfrom it to the shield of the hero so highly ewo- | to tell mo that they live? Why have men children ? 


gized, so warmly pleaded for. 


“By my word, Brazil,” he said, “I forget not the | 
valour of the boy, or the debt of gratitude I owe | 


him. and even if my heart ‘were cold and frozen the 
noble warmth that does sach honour to your own 
would melt it.” 

“Stay not the influence, Tet it melt!” cried the 

young pleader, eagerly, 
“ «Though in this press of war," said the king, “ we 
have great need of every trne and valiant heart, yet 
‘tis not selfishness that makes ame say I wish that 
I could free him.” ' 

“Who shall gainsay thy will ?” exdlaimed. Brazil. 
“A knight more valiant never cast eaipty seabbard 
ona press 4 a trustier gene Pyar ected bar- 
read to a king, SSS ee 

At this point a» yeher aunounedd.a messenger in 
haste, and thetkiy — his a — “The man 
who appeared was: kuown by his b p and.gn fron - 
coloudiial tunic heavily pated tho shirt and 
frilled exoum@ the hips to be one of the kerve, or 
light-arnted: i Se 





Whenee, and whatnews ?” said’thé king as the 

man beer a OF 

“From eastern ge. My daty is te 
report thet Oscaxyac ondl’s orders, 
bas quelied the ide Ls 

“ Pigawell,. ‘did this disturbance rise?”’ 

ree b of Connoclit Moran.” 

“Hal re 


“ As eden a8 they heard likelihood of war they 
flew to arms aud swore to free their captain, and 
even now, os they.erg, they vou they. will 
not fight uplesske Jends them,” - et 

‘The king’s brow darkened; turning to Brazil, he 
said, with a grimamileg 

“ You hear?” ~ : ; 

But he was astonished when .his eyes met she 
bright, confident look upem#he free of his son. 

“And I glory to hear it,” exclaimed ‘Bragil, en. 
thusiastically.” “ All honour to the cipttiwlo so 
holds his soldiers’ hearts, Pity suet qwar-horses 
should be curbed by an alien hand, Give them their 
leader.” ; 

“And if I should pardon and reinstate him in the 
bustle of pending wax, and in the face of this rewalt, 
= would be thought?’ What would the Saxons 
gay ?” 

“ They would say, my,father,”’ cried an angry voice, 
“they would.say that their threat ef war forced you 
to an act of weaknes§ you would have scorned in 
peace,” Ht 

All turned towards the voice, and, saw. Desmond 
O'Connor angrily striding up;the ball followed by 
the gigantic form of Bory Ruadh with his erm sus- 
pended in a sliug. 

“ This messenger. has not informed your majesty 
that tho emissaries of this injuréd man—this well- 
beloved leader whom my ‘brotuer #o.much praises — 
have been tampering with the troops, urging them to 
revolt,” said Desmond, bitterly. 

“Can this be true?” 

“Sir Roderick so reports,” 

“My duty to your majesty,” said Red Rory, mak- 
ing his obeisauce., “So [ dearned.as I rode in.” 

* Sir Rodérick, thou art avelcome,” said the king, 
extending his hand to the warrior. “ Accept ourthanks 
for this rare promptitude, My heart is troubled for 
thisman. Personal injury 1 had the heart to.pardou.” 

‘I grieve to tell thee, father,” said Desmond, 
“he hath Gone thee grievous personal injury, more 
tuan thou dreamest of, and for the rest le hath not 
waited pardon,” 

The king uttered an exclamation of surprige that 
was echoed by the assembly, 

‘He hath broken prison,’’ continued the prince, 
with ill-suppressed anger, ‘‘and frolicsomely stolen 
his pennon from this wall to leave it in tle fields as 
& memorial of his joke upon, ug.” 

_ With surprise they looked to the wall, and for the 
first time noted the abseuce ef the falcon pennon,, at 
tle same time Desmond wayed his band aud an at- 
tendent stepped forward and unfurled it to theirgaze. 

“ This,” said Desmond, “ we found on the edge of 
the convent wood. The Honse of Our Lady has been 
broken open, and your daughter, our, sister, stolen 
thence by this gay morris-maw!’’ 

Mie, hime exclaimed the king and Drazil, ina 
Jvreath, 

“Oh,,] assure, you it is very. possible,” said Des- 
mond, with a frightful attémpt at.a simile, ‘“ The 
Staves were deseorated.to assist their ilight, . But 
let us be content,that she fled willingly. Here, is the 
atrow-slip of invitation.” 

As he spoke he handed the written, parchment.to 
the king, aud fearful-was the storm of passion that 
Swept across the royal countenance as it was read. 

, ” Well,” he cried, crusting the parchment so tightly 
a his hand that the bloodless fingers looked like 
marble, “ why is pursuit not made—why do you comé 


—— a : eee —8 
vengeance on him. Let the heagles loose. Saddle my 
horse. | will join the hunt myself, Harth shall not 


Brazil, Brazil, this is the villain you plead for—the 
rnan I would have taken to my heart once more.”’ 

Brazil looked bewildered. 

“T followed on their track, but fonnd them not,’ 
continued Desmond, “ They were in league with a 
sorceress, a nun, heretofore known as Breda the Re- 
cluse, By her deceptions were we led astray, by her 
unholy arts was Barthold stricken blind ?” 

“ Barthold blind!” exclaimed the king, in a tone of 
horrified surprise. ‘Is the world’s end approaching 
that such dreadful things come o’erus? How did 
this happon ?” 

In a rapid manner Desmond repeated all that had 
occurred in the convent, including the strange story 
of the nun seeing the two men, the finding of Breda 
‘insensible in the vault, the pursuit through the woods, 
and her escapo. 

“Let the forester be called,” exclaimed the:king, 
savagely, at the close of this recital. “Set the dogs 
again upon his track. The rope shall be his doom.” 


CHAPTER XXII, 
The first briuger of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office. Shakespeare. 

Just then the bustle of arriving troops was heard, 
and immediately a'messenger entered and whispered 
to Red Roderick, who, with a gleam of surprise in 
his eyes, arose to address the assembly. 

* Your majesty,” he said, in his deep, gruff man- 
ner, “my troops having just come in, my captain 
sends me word that they have taken a spy of the 
enemy. “He gives no good actount of himself and 
bears dispatches which they camnot read.” 

“ Let him be brought before us,” said the king. 

T wo of the court-guard led forward an awkward- 
looking cousitry lout, roughly clad, who shambled up 
in a sheepish, frightened manner. 

To theqrestions put to him he answered ina gut- 
tural, ammeaning jargon, which no one waderstood, 
and even these answers were given in‘an idiotic way 
that was evidently assumed. 

The king examined the dispatches, or whatever 
they might be, which were found upon him, but they 
were in cypher, and the superscriptions in Normau- 
French. 

“ Where got you these ?” asked the king. “ Whither 
were you bearing them? Avd how art thoa found 
within the lines of our army ?” 

The man‘stared at hiin foolishly, then, with a cun- 
ning look, muttered sone barbarous gibberish, and 
shook his head in plea of ignorance. 

“Away with this driveller!” exclaimed the king. 
“ See if the rope will bring his senses back.” 

The guards seized the shrinking form, and the man, 
trembling from head ti foot, turned a ‘bright, appeal- 
ing glance towards Red Rory. 

That glance was noted simultaneously by Brazil 
and Desmond. 

“ My liege,” cried Red Rory, rising hastily, “TI beg 
that my fellows niay have tho poor privilege of dress- 
ing their own game. Give this catiff tu their hauds 
—they’ll make short work of him.” 

*Not so,” said Desmond. “It is'the provost's 
duty. Let him be directed to hang that man at day- 
light.” 

Red Rory sat down with a frown, and the spy was 
dragged away appareutly,too frightened even to plead 
for mercy. 

The. king called his secretary, and placed the dis- 
patches before him. 

“ This,” said the secretary, purports to be .a plan 
of action sent by Sir William De Burgo to Robert 
Maupas, Knight. I cannot read the cyplier.” 

* Go on,” said the kiug. 

“This describes the country and the strongholds 
west of the Shannon. It is directed to De Burgo, but 
is not signed save by a tigure somewhat like a bird.” 

“ Like a bird!” said Red Rory to himself, in a low 
tone, but in the attentive stillness the words were 
plainly heard, 

*'l’his,” continued the secretary, “is a loving 
épistle from Will De Vaux, Esquire, to his mistress.” 

The smile with which the reader announced tilis 
suddenly fled from his face, and he glanced at the 
king before continuing. 

“Go on!” was the impatient command. 

“This, my liege, is marked: ‘ To be conveyed with 
all secrecy and despatch to the right worthy and 
valiant knight, Sir Connocht Moran.” 

A general exclamation from the king, princes, and 
chiefs, 

“Go on!” said the king, hoarsely. 

The secretary’s hand shook as he resumed: 

“ And is signed, ‘From his loving frieud and ally 
through all ills, Richard De Bermingham.’ ” 

One loud cry of astonishment arose, aud the king, 
with blazing eyes and the black veins of his fore- 
head swelled nigh to bursting, grasped his dagger 
and cried, furiously: 








“Let him be brouglft to me that I may wreak ny 





hide the traitor from me.” 

* And I, father,” cried Desmond, furiously, “I de- 
vote myself to his destruction.” 

* And I!” thundered Red Rory, ‘‘I rest not while 
the dastard breathes.” 

At this time one camo to say that the ferester, Black 
Murtaugh, and the dogs were missing. 

Then Desmond remembered there were two con- 
cerned in the abduction from the convent, and that 
the foot-tracks of one were bigger than those of the 
other. 

“They are in league and have fled torether,” he 
said, * The forester mourned over having been in- 
stramental in his capture; he has aided lis escape. 
But on, we will follow them.” 

“T shall recapture the Princess Eva,” exclaimed 
Red Rory, vehemently, *or die in the attempt.” 

Priuce Brazil, the able defender and warm friend, 
in fact the only friend the prisoner iia, was dumb- 
founded. 

The accusations came one so rapid’ on another's 
heels, the proofs were so uudeniabie, tirat his faith in 
his former convictions began to waver, 

“But,” hesuddenly exclaimed, “ how is it that a 
prisoner has broken loose from the ensilo dungeon, 
that. he has come to this hall, removed his. penuon, 
and with it passed the warder and the guards nnuoted? 
Why has. mot the provest or his underliugs reported 
this escape?” 

“Tf he has broken through the grating they would 
not know till morning,” sail Bed Rory, in au ex- 
plauatory tone.- “If he had a key commanding 
one of the sallyports in the bawn he need pass 
neither warder nor guards. That ho has escaped is 
certain.” 


“ Nay, noteo, ny lord,” said the castellan, advanc- 
with a bow. 
very one started in surprise. 

“My liege and princes,” he continued, “I have 
but this momént returned from the dungeon whither 
I went to sift this mystery, ‘he prisoner, Sir Con- 
nocht Moran, is safe and sound in bonds.” 

Not a soul in the large assembly but cried aloud 
in amazement at this new wonder, and the words 
“ mystery” and “sorcery ’’ were heard ou every 
hand, 

“Tt must be sorcery,” said Desmond. 
cluso Nun is at the bottom of it all.” 

“She must be found!” exclaimed the king; “the 
bishops shall attoud to her. Meantime this paper is 
no sorcery—there is no sorcery ‘bout Conrad's mur- 
der. Let the court be called,” he said to his secre- 
tary. “Give the Lord Brelion notico, he aud his «s- 
sociates ; let the advocates be summoned—apprize 
the bishops and the clerks that here we hold a solemn 
court of inquiry to-morrow morn, The time permits 
not of delay—at daylight we bexin.” 

The king retired with gloomy, troubled face, at- 
teuded by his chamberlain and preceded by bowing 
ushers, 

On his disappearance the company separated into 
little knots of twos and threes to speculate upon the 
comiug trial and the strange mystery surrounding the 
whole of Moran’s case. 

Desmond turned to speak to Brazil, but the young 
prince had left the hall, and he saw the massive 
form of Red Rory iu the midst of a small group of 
chiefs, who were listening attentively to his account 
of the wounding of his wrist and tho sirante incident 
of mecting a female surgeon at the very spot of the 
disaster. 

“ Bat,’ he exclaimed, “lame hand or whole, this 
chase must be pursaed,” 

“But whom chase you now?” asked one of the 
party, “Knight Moran’s safe. He can’t have carried 
off the princess.” 

“ Who else con'd do it ?” queried another. 

“ Who but some demon—some fantiliar of this sor- 
ceress? Sho’s fit for any wickedness.” 

A shuddering acquiescence ran murmuring over the 
bystanders, 

“ Did she not strike the holy father blind? did not 
the sister see two forms ?—a black viant—that was 
the Evil One—and one with a face of flane—that wag 
the demon, Ng 


“The Re- 





Heaven preserve us! 

“ Didn’t she raise the skeletons from the graves 
aud make them walk about attending her with 
torches ?” said another, in a lowered tone, as if he 
feared this dreadful woman, or her demon, would 
appear to punish his boldues-. 

“Poh! Nousense!” roared Red Rory, with a grat- 
“Throw sorcery tothe hounds. ‘hese 
arg jibes for jongeleurs. ’Tivas hands of flesh aud 
blood@that bore the maidens off. What though he 
be in prison, could not his emissaries do it? Is not 
this missing forester his creature? Note how he 
howled because of Moran's capture at the well. 
What means those cyphers of De Bermingham ? 
Why, ’tis plain as a pike-stal, "T'was an assurance 







ing laugh. 
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that his Saxon ‘allies through all ills’ would be 
ready for the guidance of the forester, who knew 
the convent and the glen, where they could hide until 
the girls were brought, and he could ’scape to join 
them,” 

These words were spoken in a very dogmatic 
manner, and the speaker turned his great red face 
and fiery eyes upon the listeners with a confident 
look, as if challenging demur. He saw the accept- 
ance of his theory in the faces on all sides of him. 
Only one voice ventured farther question. It said: 

“But he has made no effort to escape. He could 
not jointhem. What benefit or pleasure could come 
to him from the seizure of the ladies by the Saxons ? 
How could he in his dungeon communicate with 
ally or emissary when not the princes of the royal 
blood have been allowed to see him?” 

Red Rory turned with a savage laugh towards the 
speaker, and cried, sneeringly : 

“ And pr’ythee, sir, how knowest thou that he hath 
made no offer? What if the timely arrival of my 
lord, the Prince Desmond, and myself should have 
stayed his flight? Come,I wager thee my good 
Toledo blade, ay, and my shirt of Milan, against a 
crowther's fiddlestick and bag, that if we search we 
find the means of flight prepared—all ready for scam- 
pade.” 

“Tis easy to decide,” cried Prince Brazil, advanc- 
ing up the hall. “Come, Sir Rory, my confidence 
is built so firmly upon this injured gentleman that I 
will take thy wager, without preposterous odds, but 
sword for sword and mail ’gainst mail.” 

“By my word, O'Connor, this is gamesome of 
thee,” laughed Rory loudly as he slapped his euormous 
hand upon the extended palm of the prince, while a 
gleam of triumph lit his great fiery eyes, “It is a 
pledge. Come, we will test it.” 

The betters proceeded side by side down the hall, 
and out through the corridor and vestibule, followed 
by the chiefs and warriors—even Desmond, gloomy 
and angered as he was, joined the procession to see 
the issue of this extraordinary wager, 

Roderick, without hesitation, but rather exhibiting 
impatience, proceeded with great strides down the 
main steps into the inner quadrangle, turning the 
corner tower and going away back into a nearly de- 
serted portion of the court, 

“Yonder,” he said, pointing into the shadow, 
“yonder, neur the turn, is the grating of his cell, near 
the flagging. Pause a moment,” he said, restraining 
the two princes, and they felt that his great hands 
trembled. 

This struck them strangely, but both set it, as well 
as his apparent eagerness to accumulate evidence, 
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[BREDA’s ESCAPE.] 


down to his love of Eva and his jealousy of the pri- 
soner, so they paused in obedience to this touch. 

“ Dar Criosd/” he suddenly whispered. “ What's 
that? Be stillas death, Behold! See that dark 
form creeping in the shadow, See, it approaches his 
grating. Hark! the whisper of their goices, - Thy 
sword and mail, my Brazil.” 

But Brazil d:d not hear him, for, with one action, 
he and Desmond burst loose from the grasp of the 
giant and bounded toward the dungeon grating. At 
the same moment Red Rory gave a loud cry and the 
crouching figure sprang up and fled in affright with 
the royal brothers in hot pursuit. 

Around the corner of the rearmost tower flew the 
fugitive like the wind, away across the horseyard in 
front of the stables, past the quarters of the equerries, 
through the crowd of daltins who were rubbing down 
the steeds for the morning march, through a low 
portal communicating with the outer court, and across 
that space to the sally-port known as the “ Prin- 
cess Gate,” 

“Ho! guards, sentinels!” cried Desmond, loudly. 
“Stop the knave!” 

The men on the gallery of the bawn seized their 
arms and rushed toward the stair to descend to the 
court, but the pursuers saw that they would be too 
late to intercept him, for he was nearing the postern 
which was now thrown open to permit his escape, 

“ Quick, your javelin!” roared Brazil to the man 
above, “ Kill the caitiff. Let him not escape.” 

One whirl of the glittering weapon above the 
soldier’s head, one quick flash like a bolt of lightning, 
the fugitive threw up his hands with a yellof agony 
and sank ina heap, the fatal dart clanging on the 
pavement as he fell, 

The brothers sprang across the carcass and rushed 
for the postern, through which was heard the sounds 
of oars. 

They reached it just in time to see a skiff strike 
the opposite edge of a wide moat and a man clamber- 
ing up the bank, and Brazil, throwing off his mautle, 
was about plunging into the water in pursuit when a 
horseman reined in on the other side, sprang from 
his saddle, and seizing the flying man by the throat 
tripped up his heels and threw him flat upon the 
sward. 

“By my word, in time !’’ exclaimed the captor, 

“ What, my Lord Bruce! is it thou?” 

“None other, faith! I’m a bird of passage. The 
brisk hawk has the early pounce. My lords, I shall 
but stow this fly-by-night and join ye!” 

Brazil lifted his discarded mantle moodily, and 
Desmond, taking from the postern lock a key witha 
red silken cord attached, said; 
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* You see, my brother,” and then pointing with it 
towards the drifting skiff, “* there also are her. shal- 
lop and oars.” 

Brazil dropped his head with a sigh, but spoke not. 

As they turned, Red Roderick arose from examin- 
ing the body from which the soldier was extricating 
the javelin that he had sped go truly. 

* Dar Criosd / it was a noble aim,” he said, ap- 
provingly, to the soldier. “His heart is split in 
twain. Ha! my Brazil, thy sword and mail. Are 
they not fairly won?” 

“They are thine. I shall send them to thy cham- 
ber,” said the young prince, walking away with bent 
head and sorrowful heart, accompanied by his gloomy 
brother, 

With a great, gruff laugh, so ill suited to the time 
that it jarred upon the ears of all who heard it, Red 
Rory strode away in the direction of the onter court. 
Joy over winning his wager seemed to fill his heart 
and wake his ponderous step less heavy. 

He boasted of his luck, he laughed with thé officers, 
he quaffed a melther of ale with the soldiers in the 
guard-room, and sat down to eat at one of the rough 
tables with the subalterns, 

Then, when satisfied, he called loudly for his 
equerry. 

“Out horses,” he cried ; “spur and selleis the word. 
The last cock is crowing and the daylight comes. 
Body o’me! we must be stirring stumps, sit equerry, 
or oe Saxon will bear the lily princess off whilst I sit 
still. 

He arose, shook his big bulk, loosened his girdle, 
tightened his spur straps, and went to meet the 
horses, which were being led clattering across the 
court, 

As he put his foot in the stirrup to mount two men 
coming from the castle approached, 

“*My lord,” said the first, who bore an usher’s 
wand, ‘‘the Prince Brazil begs of your courtesy that 
you will not depart until he sees you.” 

“ Oh,” said Rory, “’tis *bout the wager. My wor- 
ship to the prince—tell him there is no haste, When 
I return the armour can change hands,” 

The other man advanced. _ It was the royal herald ; 
his staff of office and his gilded tabard glittered io 
the torchlight. 

“Sir Roderick,” he said, touching the warrior on 
the breast with his silver wand, “ the Lord Brehon, 
in the name of the kinz, commands thy presence at 
the conrt soon to be holden.” 

Red Bory dropped his foot from the stirrup, and 
turned to gaze at the herald. 

Then the castle bell began to toll loudly, b 


(To be continued.) 
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ELGIVA; 
THE GIPSY’S CURSE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Snapt Link,” “Evelyn's Plot,” “ Sybil’s 
Inheritance,” §c., &c. 
——_~>—_—_ 
CHAPTER XiXI. 
Oh! take me to your arms, my love, 
For bitter is my woe! 
He hears me not, he cares not, 
Nor will he list to me, 
And here I lie in misery, 
Beneath the willow tree. 

“LORD CuetTwonz is nowhere to be found !”’ 

Elgiva’s ears rang with those fearful ‘words for 
many a long day and week after they had first been 
uttered, 

Ay, and even till the last days of her life they 
haunted her like a knell, bringing a shuddering me- 
mory in the midst of present and busy thoughts. 
But at the first stunning sound her senses seemed 
simply numbed with the crushing blow. 

It had not been altogether unlooked for, perhaps 
—not altogether a sudden thunder-cloud, darkening 
the whole sunshine of her life; for there had been a 
haunting terror, a fearful presentiment of evil, that 
was but deadened, not destroyed, by the exciting joy 
produced by that gladly anticipated crisis in her 
young life, her marriage with Juan. She had expected 
some shadow, some drawback to the future felicity 
of her wedded life; but this fearful, hopeless blow 
well nigh reduced her to despair. It was so rapid 
and so terrible in its crushing descent on her unfor- 
tunate head. 

Lord Easton and Mabel stood side by side, eagerly 
exchanging cautious whispers as to the strange ca- 
tastrophe, and too engrossed with each other and the 
event itself to be conscious of the sounds and sights 
around. But they were startled even to uttering 
al unwary cry by an ice-cold hand on either of their 
palms, and a low, sepulchral voice murmuring the 
words, “‘ Speak! where ?>—when ?—Is he murdered ?” 
And, turning round, they saw the white, rigid form 
of Elgiva, her ‘face as colourless as her gauze veil 
and wedding-robe, standing before them as if struck 
by a fit of catalepsy. 

Elgiva dearest, in mercy do not look like that!” 
exclaimed Mabel, breaking into a flood of tears, 
and casting herself on her friend’s motionless form 
in girlish sympathy. ‘He is, perhaps, only playin 
some trick with us. He will appear at the altar, 
daresay, and surprise us all. Dearest, it is only for 
4 little time he can remain away, even if he has been 
obliged to leave us in answer to. any sudden sum- 
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[LENA’s PRAYER. ] 


mons. If you love me, oh, do not terrify me by such 
a look as that!’ 

It was, perhaps, no wonder that the girl uttered 
such an appeal. 

There was something unearthly in the smile of hope 
that parted the girl’s white lips at the suggestion. 

“* Oh, yes, it is so, I daresay,’’ came gaspingly from 
the parched tongue. ‘Yes, yes, it must—it shall 
be !” she continued, with a sudden change of mood. 
* Let us go. He will be there, of course. He would 
meet me, if he were dead, when I called him to re- 
ceive my vows. Let us go—quick, quick—for then 
we shall meet sooner.” 

Lord Easton fairly shuddered at the wild look and 
tone of the unhappy girl. 

** Dear Lady Elgiva, be calm. Try to hope,” he 
said, “till we can discover more of the truth. I will 
send Mademoiselle De Castro to assist Miss Har- 
court in tending and comforting you,” he added, 
quickly ; “ but you must-not leave this room, indeed 
you must not, till something more definite is known.” 

“ But I must. I cannot stay. I should go mad,” 
she exclaimed, fiercely. ‘‘ Besides, what would he 
say if he were at the altar and I not there to meet 
him? ‘No, no, that would never do. Where is my 
father ? Ishe ready? Tell him I am waiting—quick, 
quick! Icannot be still—indeed, indeed, I cannot,” 
she added, piteously. 

‘You had better fetch the count. He may be 
able to calm her,’” said Mabel, in a low voice. ‘Her 
mind will give way if you be not quick. Something 
must be done.” 

Lord Easton obeyed. 

No sooner had he left the room than a fresh phase 
of the delirium appeared to seize the poor girl’s 
fancy. 

“See, Mabel, you have disordered my dress. It 
is very strange you should do like that. when I am 
- going to be married and must look worthy of 

im. ‘There, you are crying still! Idonot. Why 
are you so foolish? Come, help me to make all 
smooth and rightagain. Papa will be here directly, 
remember.” 

She walked into the dressing-room, and stood be- 
fore the cheval-glass arranging the disturbed folds 
of her dress and smoothing the falling tress that had 
been disturbed by poor Mabel’s embrace. Then she 
returned, with a cold, fearful smile upon her face, 
just as the count was hurrying into the apartment. 

“ Ah, you are ready, papa. I knew you would be,” 
she said. ‘ Now take me—quick, quick—or he will 
be there !’” 

‘My darling, my darling, have you not heard—do 
= not know that your Ludovic has been obliged to 

eave us ?’’ said the old man, gently, trying to lead 





‘her back from the door to which she was hastily 


























passing. ‘You must wait now, dearest, till he 
comes back. I daresay it will not be long.” 

“No, no, no! I will go, I will go,” she said, 
fiercely. “It is all done to keep me from him, and 
you think that I am deceived. But no, no, that is 
all a delusion. Papa, I will go, or I shall go mador 
die. I feel it here,” she said, putting her hand to 
her brow. 

“ Perhaps we had better indulge her. There can 
be nothing worse than this,” said the count, des- 
pairingly, to Lord Easton, who had accompanied 
him. “ Itis only a fancy ; but I believe it is best to 
let her discover its fallacy. Come, then, my child,” 
he said, taking her hand within his, ‘come. We 
will go to the church and see whether heis there. I 
do not suppose he will keep us long—unless he has 
quite gone away,’’ he added, soothingly. 

Lord Easton gave his arm to Mabel, while a few 
hurried words despatched a scared-looking servant 
with necessary directions for the rest of the imme- 
diate bridal train to be in iness. 

Ere many minutes had elapsed they had entered 
the carriages, and were being driven slowly to the 
church that was at the extremity of the park, where 
the ceremony was arranged to take place. 

Count Arnheim was pale as death as he handed 
his daughter ‘from the carriage, but the girl’s face 
was suspiciously flushed and eager, and her step as 
they proceeded up the aisle was rapid and irregular, 
as though she had scarcely patience to endure the 
few minutes of delay that would elapse ere they 
reached the altar, where she expected to find her 
beloved. 

But no Ludovic was there. No expectant bride- 
groom advanced to meet his bride with anxious 
eagerness. 

Save the white-robed clergymen who were within 
the chancel rails, unconscious of the catastrophe 
that had occurred, no one received the youthful be- 
trothed on her arrival at the spot where those all- 
important vows were to be exchanged. 

{he count briefly whispered the truth to the clergye 
men in waiting; but Elgiva scarcely gave him time 
to explain the terrible event which had plunged her 
into such wild agony. 

‘‘ Ah,” she said to one of them, “ you see, he has 
not come yet. But you will wait—wait till it is too 
late. He shall find me here, at any rate—must he 
not ?” 

She looked up pleadingly into the reverend face 
that gazed sadly upon her. 

“‘ We will hope so, my Gear young lady. And you 





shall not be hurried,” returned the good man, kindly. 
“You shall wait till he is certain not to come before 
we take youaway. Will you sit down there?” he 
continued, placing a chair kindly for her. 
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But che refused th» offer. She did not wait for a reply, but hastened on as | “ But what matters such folly, uncle? Answer 

“ No, no,” she said, “ that must not be. I onght | the carriages were heard driving to the door, and | me—where is Juan ? Has he—have you killed him 2” 
to star » that when he comes he will see th: ut I | reached her own desolate apartments with a des- | she exclaimed, worked up as it seemed to a very 
ani quite ready, and expecting him every minute.’ perate luxury of torture in surveying their heart- | pitch of frenzy by the cold silence that her uncle 


It was a fearful time for the group around that: 


followed. 





Elyiva stood rigid and firm, gazing at the aoet'by-| 
which she expected Ludovic to enter, he 
burning with a ‘beautiful crimson, her ey 
ing with eagerness, her figure inclined fo 
in anticipation of the approach of her bai 


Then came the figures of her father, pale and { 


careworn, gazing like a haggard, despalaing mye 
on his stricken child ; of Lord Kaston,jm 
plexed anxiety; and ‘of Mabel ix her 
agitation and alarm, 


ih, voarfab 


But the most marked figure of all in expression 


and in attitude was, perhaps, Amice Dé Castzos 


The girl was somewhat withdrawn from the fall . 
Harold Farino of his niece, entering the singular 


clare of light and view; but still the Beumeof ¢he 
struggling sun fell on her Wtark, glittering hair 

her scornful features, that were at nT 
and troubled as she gared at the b 

distressed bride e tant, There waelé i 


look of sadness an eerce ety at intervals passing 
but: then they changed inte the 


over her features; 

—— Itty male a. as if they glittered 
action ata rival’s misery end 

hudtiliaen. 


At length it was over, bone weary, terrible weit 
The howr ‘atrack after h the ceremonial could 
not be solemnized, save for, Sioa 


privileges which | 
it was easy to convince the, apenas nb did not 


exist in her casey although the spccial licence 


of course the couat ott sre would enable shew 


to have Alipay 8° bounds. + 

ligiva, my child; dry ha aasting. itis ditemeenet 
at jee t the present, the count, soothingly. 
“Even if Imdovie Zt ech return during the. next 
hour or two, a6 we hope he will, he-could not 

you to-day. Wilijyou not come withmenow? 


4 gorgeo 


aay 


when you are quitasafe at home agaih we will have. | 


searchi 
reason Of his departure.” 

The git® paused for an instant,and pressed hé¥ 
forehead as if to clear and collect‘het ideas. Then, 
as she removed her fingers from her eyes, she caught 
the gaze of Amice De Castro fixed on her with that 
strange, triumphant air, and it seemed actually to 
calm and steady the wandoting of her brain ‘and to 
recall the past to her confused memory-in its-unfeel- 
ing, curious gaze. 

** Yes,” she said, with on wir of:retarning dignity, 
that showed she had not altogether lost the prestige 
and the spirit of her-race: |“ Yes, werwill go. You 
are right, father. From this hourimy very life shall 
be devoted to the discovery of my Ludovie, or tha 
avenging of his death.” 

* Hush, hush ! dear child !” interrupted the count, 
softly. “* We must not even speak or think of sach 
horrors. He will retarn, depend on it, and explain 
the mystery without bringiag suvh a fearful penalty 
upon your young life. ‘here, let:me take your 
hand, dear. Lord Easton, will you give my daugh- 
ter your arm ?” ho added, glancing at the form of 
the unhappy girl. 

But Elgiva bowed a refusal, 


* No,’ she eait, “ thank you, my lord. Iam 
atrong, quite — I promised him, and 1 ‘will 
fulfil the pledge. ere I togive way now ail would 
be lost. I will be brave for his sake, my noble, in- 


jured Ludovic.” 

There was something almost awe-inspiring in the 
sudden strength and dignity which Elgiva assumed 
in the midst of her deep agony. 

She seareely leant on her father’s arm as they 
passed down the aisle to the carriage, though the 
step was too hurried and uncertain for the perfeet 
composure she strove to maintain. 

“Qnick! quick! Let them drive fast. I-shall be 
better when it is certait~when' I know all,’’ she 
said, quickly, and her father in unquestioniag obedi- 
ence gave the required orders. 

It was a silent, melancholy drive. 

Elgiva seemed like one who reserved her strength 
even from the exhaustion of words till it contd be 
needed for the sole purpose of her soul. 

The count’s thoughts were bent on darker and 
vagucr terrors than even his dangiitct could imagine 
in her wildest fears. 

“ Has the earl returned 2?” asked the girl of the pale 
domestics as she sprang unaided from the etivviage 
into the house. 

Lheanswer was given ratherby leoks than in worde. 

There were no tidings of the wahappy ueobleman 
either of good or evil. 

The lady stood fora’ momentin apparent doubt 


as to her next course. : 

Then she walked slowly upstairs to her own apart- 
meut 3. 

** 1 desire Mdlle. De Castro to come to me, papa,” 
she said as she turned from his beseeching hold. 
“Nay, 1 am not mad,” she said as he would have 


remonstrated with her. “I know whatIam doing ; 
J must see her, and alone.” 


‘inquiry set on foot about the Way and. 


; 


a 





ae 


breaking contents with their association of misery. 


Sbe should have re-entered them as a bride rejoice |, 


ing in a husband's love and ease and joy. She was 

bereaved of all but the right to mourn for the lost 

a the dear perhaps already numbered among'thé 
d. . 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
Essay to break a feeble lance 
\. Inthe fair fields of old romance, 

“Or sek the moated castle's cell, 

Where long through talisman and spell, 

While tyrants ruled and dumsels wept, 

‘“Bhy genius, chivalry, hath slept. <, 

* Weux, Lena, how is your charge pnp avy asked 


ts that were the new abode of the young 
‘andher patient. . - 
It was indeed a spot that mig 






repulsive and alarming to any than the child 
of woods and tents and fieldes: girl Mt 16 had 
pronounced the stately cas 

prison - epeerecced pastoral » plac fa thot | 


Dat. “alt ther —— aie a remarkable ‘in the | 
natural chamber, which men’s 4 


aren, th® vaulted roof that men’s tools. had never 


ped. 
we, was in fact the same that had been allotted to 
Earl of Chetwodo in that dismal illness 
whi vhad tte Peete hia\lifeand reason for so any 


weeks, and from which"hs had e to his brier! 
enjoyment of rank and liberty Li was 
perm changed, es, is tenancy 


the romantic dwelliag. 
There were evidences of female adie an occn- 
pation im the adjuncts which Sei been. ail mitted: 


there. 
‘A piece of work, whivkeoked aa.if it might have 
qeen the employment of an Eastern mae 
alf finished on the carpets which formed 
ental-like bed of the tenants of the apa 


curtains protected it from dampness, and there were 
a mirror and other ‘articles’ of women’s use, that 
had been both needless and absent in Juan’s oceu- 
pation. 

Tessa ‘was engaged in some child-like: employ- 
ment, with gay, many-coloured silks, which she was 
weaving into a sort of. garland or chaplet, and on 
which she was, so intentthat she scarcely raised her 
eyes on the entrance of Harold, whom she had begun 
to consider rather as a guardian and proteetor thian 
the enemy she had at first believed him. 

Lena glanced witha caressing pity tewards her 
as she replied to hia modest query. 

“ She varies little, she is well in health—at-lenst, 
better and stronger than when I first saw her, but 
I do not believe ske ean évet-redover her reason as 
it once was. She has intervals.of intelligence, but 
I do think this constant confinement must.in| time 
completely destroy them. Uncle, what has:she dono 
to suffer this ? what harai could a helpless creature 
like that do to any hunwen being were she aé large? 
Is it needless eruvity?’’ she added, resolutely. 

“Which, being interpreted, means thatiyou are 
tired of your gorgeous dwelling aud your promise,” 
said Harold, snoeringly. 

“ Perhaps lam,” replied/tho'girl,  Yot I would 
not leave her in her penance, even: if I:cowlil escape 
from this prison hoase. Ihave begun to!love as well 
as -pity her. Uncle, there is terrible sin so:mewhero 
to cause all this mystery and restraint. Jhan was 
the victim of almost as base an-eaemy as combd liave 
parsued this poor, helplessone. Bat you havesworn 
to me that he is well and prosperons and happy. So 
long as that is so I ec: are not muc h what have toen- 
dure for the present,” she ,Suidy firmly, ‘Lam young 
enough to waitatid hope.” 

“Yes, and, if you be wiseand obedient, yon will 
have your reward,” said Harold, looking at the 
calm, clear eyes of the girl with an intolantary re- 
spect, that few could ever have inspired in: bis un 
sc rupuious nature. * ut, ina,’ he comtinned, 
“remomber that all depends on that. Yousay rightly, 
thore is mystery, and passive: obedience is:the one 
antidote to danger from that mystery. Many have 
forgotten or braved this. They have al! suéfered in 
tura. Juan could tell you the truth of this were he 
able to speak again on this earth.” 

Leng started violently. 

“ Able to speak again!” she gasped. “‘ Uncle, what 
does ‘this mean? Juan--no, no; itis too, dreadful 
even for you to do or speak.. He is not dead, he is 
not dead! ‘Say so in pity! My poor, poor brother, 
my darling, injured Juan !’’ 

“Your brother! Pray when did you disepver that 
relationship?’ said. Harold, in a hali-serious, half- 


taunting tone. 
“ He has ever been soin heart. I would that: it 


phad nevor* i 


=4 Harotd: 


guitar stood against the wall whero the tapestry’ 


preserv: 

*T have not killed him, but he isdead,” ejaculated 
Harold, coolly, “Calm yourself, Lena ; ; you may 
share. his fate, but you cannot bring him back to 


life.’’ 
“Bat why—wherb? Tell moall. I have been 


trae and faithful to my trust, uncle. You know 
well that we Zingari never tell a falsehood, or 
broak a oatmpeyiady there is true blood in our veins, 
L havea rightatledst to know so much—was Jnan’s 


an instant death, or did en attack hitgin the hour 

of his pride and 
It would have been sifficalt to defy or deceiva 
that brave, unflinching girl, with her keen and true 
t firmly on. Harold’s faco-and her head 


bent 
aiat thrown. back, as if the high spirit wit! 
gare. Bought. dignity to the very a ad 
mie 


ude and 
died aon nalty of his foll and) disobedi 
teturted t the @ man, firmly. t tiie fake lone 






ence, | 
“road is not yours.” 
er hands in 
og uan, my » POOr » anit © One 
wae net you in yon f ae ies pes d, no 
peace an ‘spiit in its 
SPs Unele ‘said, turn 
to her kinsman with a look g scorn 
“tise sin that surely will not be out until 
it is awenged., Lcan feel we blood of 
the even were it tk caves 
of the earth hidden from mo ery for 
light.an@will bo heard.” 


“ You. lave no fous of x sine fate in these 

taunts and defiances ?” he said, bitterly.” 
Juan tought ise 8 rovarenon twas the 
wan to reverence,” was “Yes, 
hab least’you worked him that rons she adda “Yon 
Plawed him where your heathen Sp: one 
one that gives hope and peace, He that 
he had learned there, and I ‘will never, newer forget 
it in my time of need.” 

Yet it did uot avail him in his danger,” sneered 
“Téaid not teach him wisdom to live, or 
save him from the punishment of his folly, How- 
ever, all this is merely idle talk,’’ he continued, 
sharply. ‘“ What I came. to sa: or ‘to-day, Lena, is 
simply this. The conclusion df.his headstrong life has 
changed much in the fate of yourself and others, It 
may be that in @ far:shorter time than’! had an- 
ticipated you may be relieved from the charge you 
have undertaken, and, if you be wise and sensible, 
a brilliant career WM be open before you. There is 
one who does but wait for Pall freedom and oppor- 
tunity to place it at your’disposal, and in the mean- 
time [ would have you to prepare for sudden change 
at any moment, and to svhool yourself to the 
obedience that will be yout safety and your interest. 
Evants are hurrying on, and the web that has been 
so long in weavidg is closing around you. Now 
is there anything you. want in this lone place? I 
have means given me to obtain anything that may 
serve to,relieve your duties in every way,., Speak. 
Are your stores exhausted, 7 OF amore Wanted that has 
never yet been brought you: 

hoon’ tine opened with,an indignant, scornful 


den 

Then she suddenly seemed to chaago her mood. 

“Yes,” she said,‘ I want ligbts continually. I 
want writing materi 8, wing, brandy for poor ‘Tessa 
in ber exhausted fits; aud the curtains to shade her 
when she wishes, to. sleep. I-want them-all—and 
without delay.” 

He looked suspiciously at her: 

* This. isa new ntood, Leua, You aré not wont to 
be so exacting in your demands.” 

* Perhaps not,” she’ said, bitterly; * but when all 
is gone, save such idle, empty luxuries, it isiwell to 
have as mnuch a8 pessible to ease one’s sorrow. You 
told me to ask what I would.’ 

“ Well, ‘you shall. be hamoured: .The things you 
want are easily to be procured, and ere,maay hours 
have passed Lahall perhaps bring themto you. No 
one else can. be trusted with ‘the secret of your pre 
sence here, or withia, your rebellious influcnce, Lena. 
But rest certain it. will avail you little save for your 
own hart. and dangex.’’ 

He rose as he spoke and.turned towards the en- 
trance of thecave. + 

Lena watched his retreating figure for a brief mo- 
ment, then she sprang forward and, seizing his hand, 
sank on the ground at his very feet. 

“ Unele, uncle,’ she said, ‘only listen to me—an- 
swer me. See, I kneel at your feet to ask for mercy 
tind for truth, ‘Ido not—eannot:believe,this hor- 
rible tale. Juan,could not* die, so young, so brave, 
so good,.and you told: mo so prosperous aud so 
honoured in love andinrank. ‘Vell me thai itis a 
delusion—that he is not dead?’ 

“ Child, you are wad,'or will drive me so,’’ he 
said, shaking her from him. *Itell you that [ am 





were so in reality,’”’ returned the girl, impatiently. 


speaking the truth, He is dead, or else I am:not in 
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my own'sensas but talking ftenzied nonstnse. There, 
I must gov His Venth isa thing of the’past. Think of 
it as one wore ghidd for the future and be warned.” 
“ And Amico,’ sho'gaasped, sadty, ** what of her ? 
How dées she bear up under this fearful misery ?” 
“ She knows it is a just punishment; ard:will be 
repaid by a! brilliant future, and allcthatvcan bring 
her happiness by docile obedience,”’ was the reply. 
“Thon she loved him not,:and i déspise her from 
my soul,” said the gizl, indignantly: . “ But: there 
was one true and good-heart that was his, and I,| 
I will mourn himand avenge himrif there is power 
in womafi’s pure affections and holy truth... Uncle 
Harold, the blood of your kindred will. cry for. ven- 
geance on your head. I fear you not, it is for the 
guilty to know craven terror, before Heaven and 


man. ; 

Harold looked at her with @ fixed, half-alarmed, 
half-an¢ry gaze for a brief moment. 

Then with a contemptuous, ‘‘ Poor idiot, you Would 
but burn’ your Wings in that furnats that has con- 
sumed your vauntéd Juan. "Think better of it, Letia, 
for I do not speak lightly or in‘vain,” he hastily left 
the cave. ‘ . j 

Lena waited till his footsteps were out of Hddr-' 
ing, thon she cast horself om the ground by the side | 
of the cushions ‘that formed ‘her couch, and’ burst 
into an agony of tears. 


4h $ 





* Janhy Juan, my dear, dear b parion | 
of my childhood--friend of my youth—and art thou 
dead ?” she sobbed. ‘Oh, what! thou mayst: have 


suffered! Poor Juan! It twill break her heart, that | affections 


loving, unselfish girl, for she loved: him j she would 
have given np rank and\fortune and name, and all | 
for him. Oh, Heaven, where wast thy all-seeing 
eye when such a crime was worked ?” 

She felt a hand on her shoulder, and started round 
to meet Tessa’s pitying, child-like gaze. 

* Poor thing, poor thing! Don’t ory, dear child, 
You know it is always like this when amy one is 
good and loved. He died, yes, mime died. They 
said so, and I was taken away: and never saw. or 
heard of him more. ButI went mad, I suppose, for 
when I woke up I found I was with Marian in that 
dreary'room, where I lived all alone, such a weary, 
weary time. This is better with you, Lena, for she 
only came sometinies, you. khdw—sometimes.” 

“ And did you know her before—was ‘she, any re- 
lation of yours, dear ‘Tessa P” said the girl, stopping 
her grief-in the hope'sf obtaining some clue to the 
dark mysteries that surrounded her like an atwmo- 
sphere of doubt and darkness and glooni. 

But, as it had often bech before, the hope was 
vain, 

Tessa shrank ‘back into herself with a terrified, 
startled look. : 

“IT donot know. Why do youwsk? You know I 
must not tell,” she replied, trembling lke’ a 
frightened child ‘at the very idea which the question 
suggested. 

Lena, in very pity, refrained from farther taxing 
the unhappy woman whose nerves had been so terri+ 
bly shattered by a shock that was perhaps only too 
identical with her own. 

She dried her own tears that, seemed to burn on 
her scorching cheeks, She rose from her. prostrate, 
crouching attitude and soothingly replaced Tessa 
in her accustomed seat, 

Then, when the kindly work was dono and tlie 
suffcring victim was once more engrossed with her 
childish amusement, she fell into deep and it might 
be not fruitless or vainly repining thought. 

* * 


The night was at hand, as the small but curious 
clock that formed one of the articles of luxury. in 
that singular chamber indicated. 

It was a complex but useful and costly piece of 
machinery was that jewelled timepiece. 

It told not only the hour of the day but the day 
of the week and month’ by its dials: 

And Lena had many » time found ‘amusement in 
her solitary watchings by studying »that glittering 
toy, which, liko the: rest of the gorgeous articles 
around, seemed so utterly out of keeping with the 
ny and solitary apartment aid its strong 
Walls. 

As before said, the hands of this. pretty time- 
keeper showed thatthe hour of micnight. had long 
passed, and the small hours were tapidly approach 
ing. Still Lena was wakefal, and) sad, terrible 
visions haunted her restless couch, 

_ Visions of Juan’s agony and death struggle, . of 
the desperate ery for help, tho piteous, wail that 
appealed to these’he loved to mourn and avenge 
him, rose before her. 

“And he shall be avenged,” she said, in a low, 
musing tone that could not awake Tessa from her 
decp, childlike slumber. “I have no one else to 
ove, no one to hope for, to care for, to griéve for 
but him—poor Juan! And though I am but second 
mn his love, though my affection is'so different to 
that noble girl’s, ot to Amico’s wild, jealous passion, 
on as as strong, and perhaps moro lasting ‘than 
Avner, 


@ 5 sprang from the couch on which’ she had 





tlirown herself; antl’ paced the floor of the-eave in |- 


restless and deep thought. 

What could sho dv, caged and helpless as she 
‘was, and bound by a solemn vow'to remain in charge 
of the duty she had undertaken ? 

Yet that it was ‘her destiny’to search‘ont ani? to 
avenge the wrongs of her unfortunate brother-cousin 
she did not for « moment doubt. 

The exithusiasm of her true young nature-and the 
utter unselfishness,of her spirit. were able ‘to caxry 
her through yet deeper difficulties and baffling ob- 
stacles than those which .beset., her, and her.cheek 
finshed and her tearful. eyes, dried up as her warm 
blood went trickling, through her veins. 

‘It is no time to weep,” sho said, ‘There will 
be ample leisure for that when I have discovered the 
tenth and dragged the criminals to light.” 

She paused in her irregular thougli noiseless walks, 
and her very senses séemed strained to listen. She 
had, perhaps, conjured up the fancy that now seized 
her by the nervous excitement of her brain. 

Fora moment’ the terrible idea tat sho might bo 
going mad blanched her cheeks: 

It was there again! It must'be true! 

A groan—a fearfal, anthistakea ble) though distant 
groan—came ‘On the stillness of ‘the night. ’ 

Lona sould not ddabt now) Her senses wete clear 
and perfect. She did not-even!shiver at the awful 
visions connected with such a sound. No,/her whole 
soul was too completely given up to one engrossing 
objecther being of too little value apart from’the 
ions and sympathies of her nature for her to 
shrink as she might have done. from: the ghostly 
visitation. + 

It is/the happy; the beloved, who dread, each 
danger, each chance of losing life and liberty, but 
Lena had.no such ties to, life, and she had the gou- 
rage of. such isolation from, her. kind, 

She waited but a few. brief, moments till a third 
repetition of thatawful sound made its reality more 
certain. 

And then with a calm, delibetate wisdom that 
could hardly be expected in oné so young and so 
tender she n to make rapid preparations for her 
perilous search, . * | 

Sho took a ball of ‘silk from her enibroidery, and 
tied one end firmly to oné of the heavy stones that 
lay within the cave.. She lighted a torch which ‘she 
had in store for oy Pemae preg that might ‘have 
exhausted their stock of ‘oil,’and plated in her dress 
the remainder of ‘s flask of brandy that was ‘given 
for Tessa’s use in the ‘fits of exhaustion to’ whiicl she 
was subject. 

Thus armed—hor only available means of rotrac- 
ing her steps being. by unwinding the-silk as she went 
along—and carefully: guarding her light from the 
damp air that might extinguish it, she set off on her 
perilous and gloomy adventure. 


CHAPTER XXKXIII. 
Thrice happy they who nev4r feel the forée 
Of absence, shame, pride, hate, rdvenge, remorse, 
And, oh, that pang where more than madness lies, 
The worm that will not sleep, and never dies 
Through all the gloomy day and ghastly night, 

Ir had needed some entreaty ‘to obtain the agi- 
tated though haughty Amice to consent to repair to 
Elgiva’s apartments after that terrible catastrophe 
that had plunged her guiltless rival in such dismay 
and alarm, ; 

‘“Why should I be dragged into this gulf?’ she 
said, bitterly. “If Lady Elgiva desires consolation 
itis from others that she should look for it, not 
from one who is a stranger to her and who has suf- 
fered as deep wrongs as she can possibly have expe- 
rienced. I will not be at her command like aslave.” 

“ Madlle. De Castro,” began the count, falteringly, 
this is cruel, unwomanly, and——” 

‘* Amice, dear Amice,” whispered Lord’ Baston, 
“for my sake, for the sake of all that is kindly, and 
that is even dearest in woman's natare, do yield to 
this poor, suffering one’s request. It can’ but be 
for a few! minutes’ endurance, and then you can 
leave the castle. If you will I will ask the duchess 
to make arrangements instantly for removing you 
from.so dismal a'scene. Will you not grant the 
prayer, dearest ? and the rest,of my life shall com- 
pensate you if it is possible for venturing to give 
you one moment’s pain.” 

The girl could scarcely refuse, without risking all 
that she most panted to gain, 

And Marian's predictions and promises sounded 
once again in her ears, that a brief ordeal would 
conduct her to’ wealth and rank and plunge her 
rival into misery and humiliation. 

““ Yes, I will go,” she said, “ I will go,”—** to exult 
in her misery ’’—was the unspoken conclusion of the 
sentence. 

But Lord Easton-canght only the flattering com- 
pliance, and with outpoured thanks he hastily left 
her to fulfil his own promise. 

* 1 am here, Lady Elgiva,” was the first greeting 
of the imperious girl. ‘* You desired to see me. 
May [| ask what is your will with a‘stranger ?” 

Elgiva looked at her as if to read her thoughts, 


- 





“No,’ sho said, “we are not strangers. It is 
not the first time we have met'as rivals, Mille. De 
(Castro: I comprehend ali now. 4d. sed why you 
timed your’attival héve so as to! avoid..a meeting 
with oné who would have detcoted the truth. Onep 
before we stood face to face at the bedside of him 
whom] now monrn, who has again fallen into the 
hands of his secret foes. Amice De Custro, are 
you awoman and-yet can sec onc you professed to 
love thus wronged, thus jeasily destroyed 2” 

Amice’s dyes fell before Elgiva’s steady gaza. 

There was something almost awe inspiring in the 
utinataral calmness that had succeeded the terrible 
emotions which shook that fragile frame to its very 
centre, 

“It matters not-whether I can see, as certainly 
you seem to do, the danger that has befallen the 
bridegroom-elect-of Lady Elgiva,” she said, with a 
touch of hereld Oriental style in her attitude and 
language. ‘“ Itds not forme to weep whenwne who 
has so,wronged meis, punished for his. treachary. 
Lady Edgiva, if tais.is all you have to say to tir 
beloved'and betrothed of Jaau De Castro before 
your fatal smile lured him to ruin, I willleavo you to 
weep over the loss of one whom you have twice 
nearly murdered, for, 5 believe, he is mow gone for 
ever. , His blood is,on-your head, not on mine.” 

And she tarned witha haughty,scorn{ul laugh that 
sounded hollow and .wocking.in that.dark chamber. 

Elgiva: sprang from hey.seat, which.she had. per- 
haps retained Jest some tell-tale fgintuess might be- 
tray her real weakness, and Jaid her hand, debain- 
ingly on thearm of the retreating girl, 

‘* Stay, stay,” she said. “In pity wait to hear 
what 1 have tosay,xreply to what 1 would ask in 
this dreadful misery, which should bo shared by you 
if you really loved Juau as I loved him—ay, or with 
a much less part of such, love. Amice, you know 
more than I can guess of the plots that surround 
us. Youcan perhaps even save him now, Will no- 
thing induce you todo this blessed deed? You:shall 
have my whole fortune if,you, will, you shall be to 
me as a,sisterif you need such bribe to save the 
life of one so dear and noble. .I have wealth yet; 
even though I am no longer heiress of Arnheim I 
have a small fortune to dispose of at my pleasure. 
lt shall be youts’and my blesding till my last 
breath if you-willbut save him; save'me, save your- 
self fromyvemorseand misery, , Speak! , See, 1 will 
kneel to you,” shé said,“ if you need such humilia- 
tion to grant what should be your heart’s impulse 
to give. But tell me where he is, go’to him your- 
self if) you will, but, at ‘least, do not let this 
maddening suspense continuo or [shail lose my 
senses ere 1 have ‘done my duty,’’ ‘she added, pi- 
teously. 

Amice waited till she had finished, 

Then, she snatched her jewelled arm from tho de- 
taining grasp. 

** No, this is as it should be,’’ she said, sneeringly, 
* the proud.heiress, the lord’s daughter, kneoling, 
praying to the gipsy girl. Lady,” she continued, * had 
you taken the warning given you then this misery 
had not been yours or danger his. But you scorned 
my words then, and J scoru yours,now. I wiii not 
tell you what is my power or what my knowledge in 
this matter, Lt is enough that he will never, while 
life lasts, be your husband. Better his death than 
your triumph, heiress of Arnheim, false aud artful 
@s you are.” 

Elgiva did not reply for a moment. 

Her very senses seemed frozen and potrified within 
her at the cruel taunt. 

Then the consciousness of rebuke, the womah’s 
pride that kindied in’ her heart, at last recalled her 
to life and animation from that stunned and 
crushed abasemeont. 

“Tt is enough,” she said. I know you now as 
you ‘are, and [ ai certainly happivv for the kuow- 
ledge. Yes, my Ludovic, my. noble cousin, my 
lwart’s love, judged well when he preferred aught 
that might befall him to a union with one so lost 
to all thatis gooiand true and womanly. Amice 
De Castro, atleast you have worked this involuntary 
goods, thera is nebibterness now, no, remorse .n 
my grief, for my Ludovic is better in the grave, dead 
with innocence and. love,.thau with a bride like, you. 
May Heaven pardon and bring you to a better 
miad!” she added, with an elevated though sadden- 
ing air, tuat brought a sting of helpless anger and 
jealousy to, her triumphant rival’s heart, — 

She stood for a momeat—that imperious, un- 
trained daughter of the lawless tribe—with boiling 
though imputent wrath in her bosom that yet dared 
not vent itself in words. 

But Elgiva calmly walked to the door and opened 
it wide before her guest. ; 

“* fay [ request you to leave me ?” she sgid. “Onur 
business is ended for ever, and I would not willingly 
meet you more.” , 

Another moment and the gipsy girl had passed 
from the presence of her injured rival witha fierce 
and relentless passion in hér breast that defied even 
the success and homage which awaited her to calm 
and to allay. 
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“T hate him,” she said, “that r, mean- 
spirited craven. My nature is too ve 1ement, too 
fierce for his comprehension. Yes, she is right; I 
loved Juan, and Ihave killed him. But what then? 
Better death than to see her his bride. Yet Iam 
utterly miserable. Oh, if I could revenge myself on 
her, if I could but see her in the very dust herself, 
I should have peace then.” 

“Be content, be content — violent, restless 
spirit,” said a voice near her, “ that day is near at 
hand. Come with me and calm this restless passion. 
Alas, alas! destiny is strongereven than justice. 
And the good and gentle and loving must suffer 
for the sins of their fathers. Amice De Castro, 
Elgiva of Arnheim has not yet drunk to the dregs 
the cup of sorrow that is her portion.” : 

And Marian Oliver, for it was she, drew Amice’s 
hand in her arm and conducted her to the chamber 
that was her allotted apartment in that heer castle. 

* 7 * 


Elgiva paused for a moment after the girl’s 
departure, Then asudden impulse seized her, and 
she passed lightly from the room towards the broad 
picture gallery that crossed the breadth of the man- 
sion. 

It was there that she had first noticed the strange 
likeness of her gipsy lover to one of her ancient 
line, and, as she shuddered to recellect, there that 
she had witnessed that os disappearance of a 
portrait which had afterwards retaken its place 
with as little visible human agency as it had 
vanished under her eyes. It had been an evil omen 
then. Would it be repeated now? The unhappy 
are ever superstitious. : 

Elgiva hurried on with the strength of despair till 
she reached the well-known door that opened into 
the splendid and time-honoured gallery. 

She tottered rather than walked through the vene- 
rable line of ancestors that covered the walls, till 
she reached the spot where the portrait hung but 
a brief twenty-four hours before. She clasped her 
hands with a despairing cry as her eyes rested on the 
blank space. She saw that the omen was once 
again repeated by evil and fatal agency “ unseen 
and irresistible.” 


(To be continued.) 


LORD DANE’S ERROR. 
———— 
CHAPTER XLVI, 

OCneeny hesitated for a moment at the hut door 
and then slowly advanced with his bat in his hand. 

“ Mr, Heath !” he exclaimed, “I thought it was you. 
I saw you through the window.” 

Heath bowed. 

** Are you lost?” he asked, in a quiet voice, 

“No, sir, I was looking for you. We were told 
you had been seen in this vicinity, I doubted it 
though, and hence my surprise at seeing you. It is 
a strange place for you to be in, Mr. Heath,” 

* Who do you mean by ‘ we ?’” 

Cheeny drew down his face. 

“ Who should I mean? Do younot know that the 
French detective service has set itself to fiud you?” 

“You are not in that service?” said Heath, with- 
out any such start of dismay as Cheeny expected, 

“No, no. Ialways liked you, Mr, Heath, and as 
my lord and I were passing with Baron Chandos, and 
heard you had been seen about here, I made an ex- 
cuse to my master and set out to look for you and 
warn you,” 

“ What good will warning me do,” said Volney, 
coldly, “if they know Lam here? I could not get 
away from them If I tried.” 

“ You canif you will. I know a place where they 
would never think of looking for you, less than 
twenty miles from here. I have two horses.” 

He had stopped and hired one on the way, 
leaving the price of the animal as secuvity for its 
return, 

“I do not understand you,” said Heath, politely, 
no warmth in his voice, “Are you in Lord Dane’s 
service still?” 

“Certainly. Did I not tell you I made an excuse 
to get leave to visit a friend for a day or two that I 
might get a chance to warn you? Will you come, 
Mr. Heath ?” 

He began really to fear that he would not—Heath 
Was so quiet and unexcited about it. To his immense 
relief he turned and took his hat from a projection of 
the wall, took his overcoat from another, and, putting 
both on, said: 

“TI will go. Thank you for coming ont of your 
way to warn me. For her sake, who was my wife 
once, I should like to avoid the shame and obloquy 
of a public trial, if I could,” 

Cheeny looked at him in amazement, Ho who had 
been so impetuous and excitable, so rash and head- 
strong, spoke so gently now. . His white face had 
such @ still, calin look, In every way he seemed so 
changed. 














Cheeny thought of what he had heard Baron 
Chandos tell his master as he led the way out to 
where the horses were standing. 

“T believe his heart is broken,” he muttered to 
himself, 

They rode through the night without conversation. 

Heath asked no questions. COheeny had no incli- 
nation to talk. 

They had been obliged totravel rather slowly, be- 
cause of the darkness, so that it was daylight as they 
rode up tothe gates of the strange, tall house with 
its barred windows and ita stone wall round all. 

Cheeny shot furtive glances of apprehension athis 
companion as they drew near. He had meant to 
enter the place before it was light enough to observe 
its peculiar features. 

But Heath did not start or make any remark, 
though he glanced over the strange building. 

Cheeny’s heart beat rapidly as they passed through 
the gate, which was opened by the same man as on 
the day before, They dismounted, leaving their 
horses with him, and walked up. the broad paved 
avenue to the house, 

Early as it was, the French master of the place 
was already alert and waiting for them, 

They entered a large an’ wide hall, the floor like 
polished glass, and proceeded to @ sort of waiting- 
room very similar to the hall except in shape, The 
windows had no curtains, but the glass was set in a 
sort of lattice of iron. There was an immense 
mirror between each two of them, or the semblance 
of one. It was not glass but a huge sheet of bur- 
nished tin, 

For the first time the impassiveness of Volney’s 
face was broken. 

A luminous flash came from his deep eyes. 

Without glancing at the French doctor, who had 
risen from his chair at their entrance, he strode to 
one of the mirrors and touched it witha rapid, scorn- 
ful, angry gesture, 

“I know what this means,” he exclaimed, turning 
upon Cheeny with a look before which that villain 
cowered and turned livid; “‘ your safe retreat is a 
madhouse, is it not, Mr. Cheeny?, Pray did your 
master send you to betray a man already lost and 
undone to a frightful den like this ?” 

Cheeny could not bear the terrible lightning of that 
glance, His wild eyes turned desperately toward 
the Frenchman, who stood there sleek, silky and sin- 
ister as ever, as unmoved as though he had been a 
wax figure. 

But as Cheeny’s eyes turned upon him in despera- 
tion his lips moved without sound, ‘ 

“Tell him no,” they syllabled. 

Cheeny rallied and said it. 

“ Who then?” demanded Heath ; *‘ you can have 
no ivterest in serving me such a horrible trick.” 

Cheeny glanced toward the doctor again. 

‘‘ His wife,” motioned the doctor’s ready lips. 

Cheeny dropped his eyes. 

“Tam very sorry to becompelled to tell you, sir,” 
he said, in a tone of mock regret and deprecation ; 
‘you’ can scarcely blame her under the circum- 
stances. Naturally she thought this would be pre- 
ferable to ‘ 

He paused suddenly with a low cry of terror, 
Heath’s look was so terrible. 

He lifted his clenched hands above his head, as 
though they had been huge stones with which he 
would crush the villain there on the spot. 

“Great Heaven!” he said. _“* Was it Sybil?” 

Cheeny faltered out the answer more dead than 
alive ; 

“It was.” 

An awful shudder ran through Volney. It shook 
him like a leaf. 

A single cry broke from his lips. It was: more 
like the dumb anguish of some avimal than like a 
sound from human lips, 

He faltered backward a step, and turned his face to 
the wall. 

The French doctor glided forward. 

“Go outside and wait for me,” he whispered to 
Cheeny, ina sardonic voice. ‘ Itis well begun ; leave 
me to finish with him.” 

Cheeny was only too glad to be out of that room. 
He obeyed the order instantly. 

The Frenchman joined him in half an hour—not 
sooner, 

“How is he?” demanded Cheeny, eagerly. 

“ Better now,” said the Frenchman, with his ter- 
rible smile, ‘I chloroformed him.” 

Cheeny averted his ghastly face a moment. Bad 
as he was, the scene just past had nearly wrung even 
his hard and selfish heart to pity. 

“Now wy money,” said the Frenchman, ino his 
cold-blooded way ; “my thousand francs.” 

Cheeny counted out the money in the man’s out- 
stretched, talon-like hand. 

*Isthat all you want of me?” he asked, looking as 
if he longed to be gone, 











“Allnow, In one year you bring me the other 
meney, Your work that you leave me will be done, 
If youdo not come I shall tell your English law who 
killed monsieur—the monsieur that he, this Heath, 
did not kill, Do you comprehend me, Monsieur 
Cheeny ?” ‘ 

Cheeny glanced once into the tigerish eyes of the 
Frenchman. 

“ You shall have your money,” heanswered, quictly, 
“I will come myself and bring it.” 





CHAPTER XLVII. 

Ir was the evening succeeding the morning on 
which the villain Cheeny had held that conference 
narrated in a previous chapter with his two confede- 
rates, Clever Dick and Mrs, Griff. 

The gloomy isolation and bleakness of Rylands 
bay deeper gloom and bleakness this evening than 
usu: 

The wind was high, and the seagulls beat tho 
face, of the cliff outside the windows of Perdita 
Lorne’s room with their storm-betokening wings aud 
screamed wild notes of warning in the young gir!’s 
ears, 

She heard them and shivered now and then, and 
put ber hands to her ears with a movement of weari. 
ness and irritation. 

The girl’s young face. was drawn and white, her 
eyes had aroused, intent expression like some wild 
creature driven to bay. ) 

She was listening with her head slightly inclined, 
her soft, dark hair pushed back with both hands— 
listening as if more than life depended on what she 
should hear, 

Cheeny and his two sub-villains had just gone 
away, 

The manner of the three had been so strange and 
puzzling that Perdita’s keen senses were all on the 
alert to discover the meaning of it, That some new 
development of treachery and wickedness was at 
hand she felt confident. 

Cheeny had been uncommonly civil, and had stayed 
a much shorter time than usual, but his face had worn 
an expression of concentrated and deadly menace thas 
almost made even her bold heart stand still, 

The others, too, she had observed regarded her 
with half-sulky, half-scared looks as though some fate 
was in store at the contemplation of which evep 
they shrank affrighted, 

But few words had passed—very few indeed. 

She had risen at their entrance, with Georgie, as 
usual, upon her knee asleep, and putting the child 
upon the bed had come back to meet her unwelcome 
Visitors. 

As she stood before the fire, its light upon her 
steady, pale face, Cheeny had come forward aud 
said, in a low but yet a distinct voice, these strange 
words : 

“ berdita Lorne, I have come here to make a state- 
ment to you in the presence of these witnesses,” 
pointing at Griff and Clever Diek. ‘In the presence 
of these two I tell you that by the law of Scotland 
you are at this moment my wife.” 

Perdita threw back her spirited face. Hor lovely 
dark eyes shone with indiguation. 

She was about to speak when Cheeny, drawing 3 
step nearer, said : 

“Answer me in the presence of these two wit- 
nesses, Do you not, of your own free will, choose me, 
Nathan Cheeny, for your husband ?” 

Perdita smiled in scorn. 

“ do——" 

“Not,” she had formed her lips to say ; but before 
that concluding word could pass her lips Cheeny liad 
flung his leftarm round her and covered her mouth 
tightly with his right hand, holding her so that 
she could not so much as stru:gle, 

“ Are you satisfied ?” the valet coolly asked of Mrs. 
Griff and Clever Dick. 

“Iam; she said it plain enough,” spoke Mrs. 
Griff. 

“And you?” he said, turning to Dick. 

“* Yes, [ heard her,” answered he, beginning to 
make a sidewise movement towards the door, and 
looking vastly uneasy under the angry glitter of 
Perdita’s passionate dark eyes. 

“ She said she'd take me for her husband of her own 
free will, didu’t she ?” persisted Olieeny, ‘* Remem- 
ber, I did not touch her till after she had said the 
words ‘I do,’ in answer to my question whether she 
would take me for her husband. Did she say it or 
not ?” 

“She said it, of course,” Clever Dick answered, 
sulkily, “I heard her say it, She’s your wife as 
sure as law is law.” : 

“ You hear 2” said Cheeny, beuding an ominous and 
terrible glance ou the helpless girl. 

Perdita could only look back at him, but her eyes 
were like two darts of flame. 

“You can go,” suid Cheeny to Clever Dick and the 
old woman. 
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Not till they had left the room and the door was 
closed did he release Perdita. 

The two—Perdita and he—stood looking at each 
other. 

Perdita’s breath was coming quickly, her heart was 
beating fast. Her cheeks were dyed deep with the 
flush of anger and excitement. 

Cheeny on the contrary was white and seemingly 
calm. His lip curled in mockery as he faced her. 

“ You are my wife,” he repeated. Will you be- 
lieve me now ?” 

Perdita lifted hershaking hand, 

“ You will have to prove it,” she said, in her clear 
tones. ‘Take care that when you try it the dead 
do not rise to bear testimony agaiust you. You 
never come near me but I see the poor, beautiful 
dead woman who was your wife rising up between 
us. I wonder that you do not see her yourself. I 
should think you would be haunted with the clasp 
of that cold arm round your neck, and hear the drip 
of blood always, day and night, sleeping or waking.” 

The daring girl looked inspired as it were as she 
uttered those terrible words. Her eyes glowed as 
with supernatural light, and a sort of radiance that 
soemed almost unearthly shone from her pale young 
face. $ 

Cheeny looked as if he were freezing with horror. 
He was for the moment paralyzed with fright, his 
eyes starting nearly out of his head, an icy sweat 
breaking out upon his forehead. It was some mo- 
ments before he could break the awful spell that had 
fallen upon him. 

He muttered savagely at last a horrible, blood- 
chilling oath, his lips ashen, his features convulsed. 

“ Will you give it up?” he questioned, in a hollow 
voice. “ Will you promise not to try to thwart me 
any more either now or hereafter?” 

Perdita laughed in her anger and daring—laughed 
in mockery and defiance. 

“You know I will not. If I could put a halter 
round your neck this moment I would, you know I 
would. But I live in hope.” 

“ Take the consequences then,” and he dashed out 
of the room with a howl of rage, 

The consequences ! 

These words were what Perdita was pondering 
upon. ‘l'his was why the brave girl’s face was white 
aud drawn with anxiety, why she listened with all 
her power, and grew irritated when the screams of 
the seagulls or the whistle of the rising wind came 
in to deaden those other sounds for which her ears 
were strained, 

She had noticed that the usual amount of fuel had 
not been brought her, also that her lamp had been 
left uutrimmed, She would be in darkness in an 
hour more perhaps, What then? 

She put out the lamp first. Then she carefully 
drew out the brands from the fire that they might 
not consume sorapidly. Light, she felt, was her best 
friend now, after Heaven and herself. She went to 
the door and listeutly intently. 

Grizzle slept outside she knew, and he was the 
ouly creature she absolutely feared ia this horrible 
place. 

She thought sometimes of that frightful alternative 
with which Cheeny had threatened her when she first 
came to Rylands. Ste even compelled herself to con- 
sider how she should behave in case any such dreadful 
euergency should arise, How should she defend her- 
self against this most horrible creature, who feared 
nothing but Mrs. Griff’s terrible whip, and to whom 
the ghosts of murdered wives could by no possibility 
be made to appear ? 

Perdita had congratulated herself more than once 
ou the facility with which she could arouse the su- 
pernatural terrors of her persecutor and jailer— 
Cheeny, 

Listening at the door, she after along time fancied 
she heard stealthy footsteps approaching it, and her 
heart began to beat faster. 

The sound of the steps was followed by that of a 
voice—Cheeny’s—uttering low threats. Then the 
Voice and the steps retreated, the voice threatening 
still, and accompanied by the swirl of a many-lashed 
Whip through the air. 

“I should like to know what it means,” thought 
Perdita. “Can it be possible that he tried to come 
in here, and Grizzle would not let him ?” 

Involuntarily her hand fell upon the handle of the 
rr aud she tried it to assure herself that it was 
ast. 


Not a suspicion had entered her miad before that it 
Was not locked, 


With horror she perceived it yielded to her touch 
—it was unfastened ! 

T he key fell wit a sharp, ringing soundaé the door 
swung slightly open in her hand, and at the same 
‘ustant she perceived the face of the idiot at™the 
Aperture, 

His red and fiery eyes were fixed upon her, his hot 
oteath almost swept her cheek. 





Even then, startled and horrified as she was, she | 
did not lose her self-possession, but made an effort to 
reclose the door, casting at the same time one wild 
glance around for something with which to bar it 
against him; but the key had fallen in such a way 
as to hinder her an instant, and in that instant Grizzle 
had flung his huge shape forward and burst into the 
room. 

At the same moment Georgie awoke, filling the 
air with his childish screams, and Perdita heard 
Cheeny’s voice, shrill with horror, cry out: 

“Great Heaven! I forgot the boy!” 

She had not forgotten the child. Her first move- 
ment, when she saw the idiot comivg, was towards 
the bed, upon which she threw herself, and dropped 
the curtains, clasping Georgie in her arms, aud 
hushing his cries mechanically, while, expecting 
every moment that the monster would attack her. 

Georgie’s faith in his intrepid young protectress 
must have been marvellous, for no sooner did he feel 
her arms about him than his terrors seemed to vanish, 
and he dropped off to sleep again, childlike, while 
Perdita’s heart was still throbbing wildly, 

Some moments passed, and nothing happened, 
There was a movement inthe apartment of some kind, 
but that was all; it did not approach that part of the 
room in which the bed was. 

Perdita ventured at last to pull the curtain aside 
very gently and look out. She could scarcely believe 
the evidence of her senses. 

Grizale lay stretched upon the floor before the fire, 
his sole desire, seemingly, to get warm. In less than 
ten minutes more he was snoring at the utmost 
capacity of his ponderous lungs. 

‘The courage of the girl rose, 

Now, if she could have been willing to leave 
Georgie, she might herself have got out of the room 
unharmed. 

The door still stood ajar, prevented from closing 
entirely by the key, which lay yet where it had fallen 
first. 

a turned her eyes upon the pretty sleeping 

ild. 

She loved him fondly. He had fallen asleep with 
both little hands clasped upon her arm to keep it in 
place around his neck, almost as though, poor babe, 
he had feared she might be tempted to leave him. 

Perdita made her resolve very quickly. 

Gently loosening those soft little fingers, she slid 
noiselessly from the bed, and with one eye on the 
huge figure before the fire proceeded to make up a 
little bundle of clothes for the child, 

Though the door stood ajar she was secure from 
observation by Cheeny and his confederates, they 
haviug been driven into hiding partly by their terror 
of the idiot and more by their fear of the cruel horror 
they supposed was being accomplished. 

Cheeny had indeed been faint-hearted when he re- 
membered the child, but the others had dragged him 
away with them, coldly reasoning now that the ugly 
affair was fairly entered upon that the destruction 
of the child with Perdita would help divert suspicion 
from them when the time for an investigution of the 
circumstances should come. 

At the very moment when Perdita, having con- 
trived to get Georgie and herself safely out of the 
room without waking Grizzle, was putting the key 
carefully and slowly into the lock of the door out- 
side preparatory to fastening it on him, the three 
villains who had conspired at her destruction were 
watching each other with scared and ashy faces, and 
listening with all their ears for any sound from 
below that might tell how their horrible plans had 
prospered. 

“it always makes him worse when any one is 
afraid of him and screams as the boy did,” observed 
Griff, in a sepulchral whisper. 

Cheeny shuddered. The man had been shaking 
like a leaf from the moment he heard Georgie’s cries 
of terror, 

Clever Dick flung an oath at the old woman, for 
“an idiot for lack of sense,” which is what makes 
most idiots. 

Mrs. Griff could not be quiet, however. 

“ My, but he's awful still,” she said, shubdering ; 
“ And that means mischief again. I never kuew him 
be so when he was louse without he had some un- 
common ugly trick brewin’ in that big head of his,” 

Clever Dick swore at her again. 

“We couldn’t hear nothin’ up here no way, and 
the wind blowing like that,” he said, “I’m getting dry.” 

Mrs. Griff thus reminded produced a basket, and 
took out of it a large decanter and some glasses. 

There were some eatables in the basket too, but 
the conspirators were not hungry. 

* There's that frout door,” suggested Clever Dick, 
suddenly ; “if the young woman should get away 
from us after all it wouldn't surprise me. She's a 
clever one.” 

“She couldn’t get far then,” snarled Mrs, Griff ; 


° 








“how's she going to get thu gate vpen ?” 


“ But that ain't locked neither. 
get in to resky us if it was?” 

Mrs. Griff started to her feet. 

“T’m going to see how the land lays,”’ she said. 

* If you don’t look sharp old Griz will lay you,” 
Clever Dick observed, with a forced laugh. “ You 
can’t take’a light for fear he'll see you, and if you go 
in the dark you may run agiu him afore you know it, 
He’s got eyes like an owl you say yourself.” 

Mrs. Griff shivered uncomfortably. 

She did stand in mortal terror of the idiot, but 
after hesitating a moment she went outside the door 
of the room they were in and stood listening. 

(To be continued.) 
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FIGHTING WITH FATE. 


—__>_ 
CHAPTER XLI. 

Darret Morr was unable to shake off his terrify- 
ing impression that the Hungarian countess he had 
seen in Lady Thaxter’s drawing-room for a moment, 
whose agitation at sight of him had _ been so 
marked, had known him at some past time, and that 
her knowledge of him had extended to some of the 
darker deeds of his life. 

He hurried home in a state of mental perturbation 
such as he had rarely experienced, and hastened up 
to his own room, where he found his valet and con- 
fidant engaged in his usual duties. 

Bing dropped his master’s dress-coat, which he 
held in his hands, and exclaimed : 

“ How strange you look, sir! Are you ill?” 

“Give me some brandy!” said Moer, hoarsely, 
sinking into the nearest ehair. 

Bing obeyed, bringing a full glass to his employer, 
who took @ liberal draught, aud the valet again de- 
manded if his master was ill. 

“ No, no,” said Moer, impatiently. “Don’t be ab. 
surd, Bing, I am a little excited, that’s all, Have 
you ever seen this Hungarian countess, Lady Rotis- 
mere, who is visiting Lady Thaxter? Ilave you seen 
her in her drives? Has she ever called here ?” 

“ No, sir, l have never seen her,” replied Bing, won- 
dering. “She has called here once or twice with 
Lady Thaxter I have heard the servants say, but she 
was deeply veiled on both occasions. Have you 
heard, sir, that my lord is going to marry her? They 
say down in the servants’ hall that he has been at 
Lady Thaxter’s house every day for the last three 
weeks, and he sends a hot-house bouquet to Lady 
Rothsmere every morning regular; and when the 
countess was ill he sent her a silver filagree basket 
full of delicious grapes and hot-house peaches and 
strawberries and pines, worth a fortune, Mrs. Poss 
thinks his lordship is engagedto marry the countess,” 

**What nonsense!” ejaculated Mover. “ His lord- 
ship will never marry again. Ho worships the 
memory of his first wife, He is civil to this beauti- 
ful young countess because she is the guest of his es- 
pecial friend, who is also a kinswoman of his late 
wife. He may conceive himself under obligations to 
Lady Thaxter, who has been very kind to him, and 
who dearly loved his son now dead, Cannot an old 
man of sixty-eight offer civilities toa beautiful young 
woman without creating a tumult in his servants’ 
hall? But this is not the question. Who is this 
countess ?” 

“ She is the widow of the great Hungarian states- 
man, Count Rothsmere,” auswered Bing, with an air 
of possessing superior information, 

““T know that, but who was she before she married 
the count?” demanded Moer, irascibly. “She is 
only about thirty, soshe must have married the count 
when he had grown old. I saw her to-day at Lady 
Thaxter’s, not an hour agoin fact, and [know that I 
have seen her before, More than that—I know that 
my lifeis an open book to her, More still—she is my 
enemy.” 

* Your enemy, sir? Impossible!” 

“She looked at me in a sort of awe, terror and 
hatred,” continued Moer, regardless of his valet’s re- 
mark. “ Her face grew deathly white, aud then she 
glided out of the room swiftly without speaking, and 
disappeared. But in the momentary glimpse I had of 
her 1 gained a positive knowledze that she is my 
enemy. I must have wronged her in some way. The 
thought occurred to me since seeing her, it is incredi- 
ble—impossible —and yet she may be Carmine * 

Bing uttered an exclamation of incredulity and 
amazement. 

“It is ten years since I placed Carmine in that 
private establishment in the south-eastern part of 
Hiantingdonshire,” said Moer, with agitation, “at 
good distance from the Cypresses, which is in the 
north-eastern portion of the county, you know. She 
went mad on our return from that summer trip to 
Germany after our secret marriage. She came of 
good family, of German descent, and there had been 
a title somewhere in her ancestry. She was educated 
and refined, and I hada short-lived love for her of 
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such intensity that I risked! my prospects, my entire 
future to make her my wife.” 

“It wasas mad an act as ever was known,” mut- 
tered Bing. 

“T was always a creature of impulse. My own will 
has been my guidethrongh life. If 1 have wanted a 
thing I have obtained it at all cost, Carmine Roff 
was a star, © beauty, and was called ‘La Belle, Car- 

».” She was well bred and noble of soul, Lwas 
infatuated with her and married. her. She agreed to 
keep the marriage secret from my uncle, 1 took her 
to Germany for the summer, intreducing her there 
as my wile. But | already repented. my bargain, 
and beat vainly at the bonds with which I had fet- 
tered myself. | began to see that I had thrown myself 
away. | wasin terror lest my uncle should hear of my 
marriage and cast me off as he had his own and only 
son. So, although Carmine was my lawfully wedded 
wife, and | introduced her to,a few of my English 
friends whom I met at Baden-Baden as;my wife, yet 
whenever | spoke of her to those young fellows, and 
she was not present, I did so witha. shrug of my 
shoulders, a wink of the eye, a curl of the, lip, that 
conveyed to them all the impression that she .was 
not my wile.’ 

“It was weil done,” said. Bing, 
smile. 

“Was it not? I was always clever,” said Moer, 
self-approvingly., “ Carmine had made a few Eng- 
lish dequaintancés on te streugth of her relationship 
tame. As Mrs. Darrel Moer she was greatly admired. 
But when the story of my iusinuations was whispered 
about she was cut déad by her uew friends, aud one 
of them told her the reason. Carmine came to me, 
demiinding that I should rebuke her insulters, I 
laughed at her tragedy airs, andshe sulked, No one 
spoke to her thenceforward, but no one cut me,” said 
Moer. stroking his chin. “I was invited out with- 
out Carmine, and even the ladies who would not 
suffer the hem of their garments to touch hers smiled 
upon me, It’s a queer world, Bing, where a woman 
is punished for a crime in which her partner is held 
guiltless, or, if reproved, {le ig reproved ag ‘that 
baughty creauture,’ and is not forbidden the houses 
of first-class people. Carmine smarted under the un- 
deserved cdium in which she had fallea, and I brought 
ber back to England. These facts, you already know, 
Bing, for yon accompanied us on that trip, yet. my 
meeting with the countess brings it all back to me so 
vividly that I cannot resist speaking af it,” 

“But the countess cannot be the same with ‘La 
Belle Carmine,’’”’ objected Bing. ' “ Your wife went 
mai,” 

“So she did. When we arrived in London, and 
our marriage was not divulged, and she continued to 
beknown as Carmine Koff, after having been abroad 
with me as my wife, she found herself reviled, in- 
sulted, and abandoned by her best friends. She be- 
souglit me on her knees to declare our marriage, and 
I refused. She implored nie to allow her to reveal 
our marriage to Squire Floyd, now Lord Waldemar, 
and | refused her. 1 was even brutal ‘to her, I re- 
member. I told her the marriage should never be 
acknowledged—that I had grown to. hate her—that I 
had denied my marriage.to every one. She was a 
very excitable creature, and the upshot of it was she 
went mad, raving mad!” 

“'l here was no mistake about her madness either,” 
said Ling, retrospectively, 

“Nove atall. She tried to kill me. I found out 
—through you, Bing, who are informed on every sub- 
ject—a doctor who lives down in Muntingdonshire, 
and takes mad people to board and look «fter. I sent, 
for him, and he came up to London. He inquired into 
her mental condition; there was a council of physi- 
cians, and the proper papers were made out declaring 
*Carmine Koff’ to be of ungound mind, and unfit to 
be at large. My private mad-house doctor took her 
home with him. Everythivg was conducted in legal 
form, aud my name did net appear in any way incon- 
nection with her. ‘So—as I'supposed—I was rid of 








with a sardanic 


her. I went down into Huntingdonshire a féw weeks | 


after, and saw herin her paddéd room, chained to a 
ting iu the wall, wild, frenzied, raving. She recog- 
nized me with a shriek that rang throngh the build- 
ing, called me her hustand, and went into such 
spasms as nearly frightened me out of my wits, I 
never went again. Ht isomy creed to avoid every- 
thing painful and harrowing, to gather the roses’ for 
wyself and leave the thorys- for some one else. “TI 
would not subject myself to withessing another such 
scene for a thousand pounds. Give me that tumbler 
again.” 

ife took another draught of brandy, and wiped his 
brows, which had grown wet under bis agitation. 

“The semi-annual payments for Carmine's board 
and treatment Lave beeu made in your’ name, Bing, 
and the bills have been sent to you punctually. As 
the woman was actually mad, aud as tlie dow r had 
no suspicion of her relationship to me, the charges 
for her keeping have not been excessive. He lias 


said in-every letter thaf she is incurable.. Now, as 
neither you nor [ have seem her in ten years, Bing, 
is it not possible that she may have recovered, and 
been released by the doctor upon heragreement not 
to reveal to me the fact that.she is free? Is it not 
possible that, having released her, he is keeping up 
his demands for money, believing me ignordnt of 
her release? In short, is it not possible that may 
have been, and am now being cheated by your 
Doctor Parfitt ?” 

“Tt is possible,” acknowledged Bing; “but as he 
is a respectable physician it don’t seen: probable.” 

“That's nothing. I’m respectable and honoured 
and courted—at least, 1 was courted till Lord Wal- 
demar’s new heiress appeared—but I’d. do anything 
to further my own ends,” said Moer. ‘“ Leoks»prove 
| nothing. The most respectable people in. appearance 
| are often the greatest villains. Doctor Parfitt may 
| have deeeived me, and yet Lcau’t feel sure that,the 
| Llungnrian .countesa is one aud the same with Car- 

mine Roff. How could Carmine have gono to Ger- 
| many and marsied the great Hungarian statesman ? 

I had but a brief view of Lady Rothsmere, but she 
| did not look quite the same with Carmine.” 

“ Miss Ruff was very fair, with blue eyes, talland 
| finely shaped,” said Bing. 
| “So is this Hungarian eountess. But Carmine 
| had fair bair, sugh as distinguishes German . women, 

aud this beautiful countess has gray liair, a delicately 
| tinted, pure gray hair, that, contrasts oddlyy with 
her youthful nad lovely face and fresh complexion.” 

» Gray hair, anibso. young!’ exclaimed Bing. - “I 
begin to. think Ler jadyship;may! turm.aut to be Car~ 
mine, It must have been some terrible itrouble\to 
turn her hair gray at her age, Lhe heat inher brain, 
her constant mental excitement, and. the rigerous 
treatment she doubtless experienced ia.the.a house, 
would probably have turned Miss Roff’s lair gray. 
lf this countess is Miss, Roff. she is still your wife. 
She may interfere to prevent your marriage to Miss 
Floyd.” 

“ By Heaven she will not. EF am allvexcitement 
and uncertainty. If Lady Rothsmere by any chance 
or possibidity is Carmine.she will work me trouble. 
She is certainly my enemy. Bing, youmust go out 
immediately and telegraph to Dr. Parfitt.theinquiry, 
if Miss Roff is.at his. house, ‘Vell himjyou have reasou 
to believe she is in London--that yon have seén:ter. 
That will fetch the truth out of im. Goimmediately, 
and return with the, reply.” 

Bing obeyed, hastening on his errand. 

Darrel Moer waited impatiently one hour—two 
hours—three hours—for his valet’s,return, x 

It was well into the fourth hour whea Bing reap- 
peared, nearly breathless, and produced a reply to his 
telegram, aud said: 

“ Doctor Partits lives ten miles from the station, and 
they had to send a mounted messenger out to him. 
Here is whit he says.” 

He laid the message on his master’s knee. 

Darrel Moer seized it, and read as fellows : 

“Mr. bine.—'Telegram, received. Miss Roff es- 
caped from asylum some weeks since, Have sought 
everywhere for her, Believed tu be drowned, Still 
ine wable. Shallcome to London by first train to look 
for her. Hope to see you.at my hotel. the * Queen’s,’ 
opposite P.O. Dr. Hargis Pagrus.” 

The muscles in Moer’s face quivered as he, read 
these lines. His eyes glared with a hunted leek. 

“The old humbug!” he muttered, ‘ If you hadn’t 
telegraphed he would never. Lave let, you know of 
her eseape. Escape! He releasedher! She's sane 
again. And he dares to pretend that she has been in 
lis care until ‘some weeks since!’ He does not mean, 
to acknowledge the truth, that she has, been gone 
from lis house for years, lest you force, him to re. 
fund the sums you have paid him, The miserable 
thief! the animated pill-box |” 

“ He’ll probably come up to town to carry out his 
miserable pretence that she has recently escaped,” 
| said Bing. 

“ Well, don’t go nearhim, _ Keep away from the 
*Queen’s.” Wait till we get farther information—till 
we get ready to settle with him, 1 won't, humour 
the swindler by having you. meet him.” 

“All right, sir,” replied Bing. “ lll. stop away. 
I believe now that the Hungarian countess ig, Car- 
mine Roff. How she came to marry the Hungarian 
count while you were living I can’t see. Perhaps 
gle beard that you were dead. but your iustiact 
did got deceive yau, sir. She is your enemy,” 

“I vannot induce Parfitt 10 entrap her and carry 
hér back, | suppose,” said Moer.. “She has married 
into a powerful family. The old statesman Roths- 





mere has sous who are men of rank and influence.at 
Vienna, ‘hey may be devoted to their young step- 
mother, They may know her history. ‘lo touch 
her may be to precipitate my own ruin. She is sane 
too, and Parfitt is too timid to shut up @ saue person. 
ile*prates, about his honour and the honour of his 
profession as a cover to his timidity. I cauuot fight 








Lady Rothsmere. ' She carries too many guns for 
me. It is evident that she has not told her story to 
Lord Waldemar, or Tregaron, or Lady ‘I'haxter, and 
she may be holding back for a purpose. I will take 
advantage of her temporary inactivity. If I cannot 
fight her, I will outwit her.” 

“ How so?” 

“T will marry Miss. Floyd elandestinely on Satur. 
day. If she do expose me I'll threiten to prosecute 
her for bigamy.” 

“A good idea, sir,” said the valet. ‘“But'if the 
Hungarian countess is your wife your marriage with 
Miss Floyd will not be legal.” 

** Who is to know it if Lady Rothsmere does not 
reveal it? and that for her own sake she will not do, 
This marriage, will render me perfedtly safe. I begin 
to feel my courage:returm Bing. The conntess has 
the fear:of prosecution for bigamy before her eyes. 
That accounts. for her evident terror at the sight cf 
met” 

“Then you have straight sailing ahead.” 

“ Exactly. Honore Glint, as you have all along 
known, and as Lo have known, +is- not my wife, 
The existence of ‘Carmine. Roff, whont 1 believed 
buried in a madbouse, reniicred’ that marriage 
at Bolton a mere farce. HSnor Glint is not my 
wife,’ repeated Moer, impvessively, ‘Chat mar- 
riage is rendeved null. and void by the fact of my 
former wifa’s existence, Honor lis no right or title 
tomy name, and no.claim whateverinpon me. |'d 
have told her ‘iso yescerday, bat I dwred not. It’s 
not well to let_too much.of one’s business be kuown. 
If I had freed her with sach «:tirvbrand as that, sho 
would have flewn.to Tregerou and told him that she 
was not my wife because [ have a previons: wile 
living. .And: then my. prospeets' with ‘Miss Floyd 
would be ruined. .No, 1 must cause Honor to be- 
lieve herself.actnally my wife. | shell Jew her live 
and die among those dreary feus, where to live even 
is to. die, and | will riot! in. luxury as Hilda Floyd's 
husband. J’va had my ups and downs, ‘Bing, like 
other men, but henceforward I shall! liave every- 
thing my own way. IL have beem unscrupulous, 
heartless, fickle and villanous,but é ‘bas all paid. 
am at last on the eve of a triumphant and glorious 
suc 35 »” 

oord-m 
CHAPTER LI. 

Dareet Morr having resolved, with the: fall force 
of his ‘determined will, to compass wll his desires, 
and to retrieve his past mistakes as tedeemed them 
by a promising and wealthy marriage, swept on ip 
his.evil course as if driven by forves beyond his con- 
trol. 

He regarded no‘obstacle, he gavo heed to no con- 
siderations of deceney or honour. 

His ewn will, as he loved to say, had been hia 
guide alt his life long, and it ruled his actions now, 

The evening succeeding the events just narrated 
he spent in the. society of Miss Floyd: and Mrs, 
Watchley. Lord Waldemar, with an unasual solici- 
tude as to his toilet; an unwonted suftress in his 
stern aud gloomy eyes, aud bearing a bunelr of deli- 
ciously scented wood violets, procured from sanny 
Kentish woods, had gone to Lady ‘I'haxter’s to dine, 

His bouquet was intended for the Hungarian 
countess, who liad expressed in his hearing a long- 
ing for wild violets, and his lordship, with tlhe devo- 
tion of a youthful lover, bad that morning sent a 
messenger down into Kent with favourable result, 
the April showers and sunshine having called to life 
and, beauty myriads of these scented bits of heaven. 

Darrel Moer made love in approved’ style, aud 
Miss Floyd coudescended to be pleased with him. 

Having had an extensive amount of practice in tle 
art of “ making love,” Darrel Moer knew just how to 
flatter and quote poetry, to praise her eyes and her 
hair, and to whisper those ‘* sweet nothings ” which 
from loving lips are delicious ‘indeed, but which when 
spoken by a false tongue aud emanating from 4 
selieeming brain are tasteless and inwlerable. 

Lhe next morning, at as eavly an hiour as was 
practicable, Dunrel Moer «rove to Doetors’ Commons 
aud procured: @ tnavrixge licence, affirming, as he iad 


done in the case of Honor Glint, that “'Hilda Floyd,. 


spinster,” had lived iu “this paris ” the full time 
preseribed by law, and that she was of full aud suf- 
ficient age to contract marriage withont the consent 
of her guardian, being twenty-one years old, 

Upen this false statement be procured his licence, 
and went with it into the house of the rector of 5t 
Jude’s, a moderately fasliionxble church in Belgravia, 
but so greatly eclipsed by St. George’s, of tlanover 
Square, ag to seldom serveasthe scene of fashionable 
marriages, \. 

He did not see the rector, but found the curate and 
unfolded to him bis errand, and made arrangements 


\to, Have the marriage ceremony. performed for his 


benefit and that of Hilda Floyd in St. Jude’s Church 


‘the next morning at eleven o’cluok. 


He took occasion to state that, aithough the lady had 
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attained her majority, and was entitled by law .to 
marry whom’ she pleased, being her own - mistress 
absolutely, yet. she was of such shy/and’ shriuking 
temperament, and was at this time in such'a state’ of 
inva il nervousness that her friends thought it better 
that she should be married quivtly, merely in the pre- 
sence of her immediate family. 

“The geatleman who has been her guardian will 
give her away,” Said Moer,‘‘ aud she will be attended 
by her nearest lady friend, Be good enough to keep 
out intruders from the chureh,” 

He did not give hig.uanie, nor that.of lis promised 
bride, nor even showed his lieenee. 

He stated that he would have his licence upon the 
next morning, aud so he went away, returning to 
Park Lane. 

This was on Priday. The marriage had-been ap- 
pointed by Grimrod to take place upon the moruiug 
of the next day, Saturday, 

Grimrod returned totowa that—Friday—afternogn, 
and was closeted a conple of hours with Lord Wak 
demar, diseuseing business affairs, 

When those bad been satisfactorily despatched the 
manager eft his noble emplo'yer-alone iw the library 
and came to the drawing-room, where Miss Floyd, 
Mrs. Wa‘shley, awd Darrel Moer were- waiting the 
announcement of dinner. j 

Moer stood apart atore of the windows, his hand 
clutching the marriage licence in the inner pocKet of 
his coat. He was looking iuto' the street, where the 
gas lamps burned brightly, and it almost, seemed*as 
if he expected Some enemy to arrive and ‘accuse 
him of some evil deed which he had cemmitted, and 
so prevent the marriage which he had yowed sliould 
be aggomplished, ‘ ‘ . 

Grimrod, was struck by his manner, Mee 

He appronehed Moer silently, his footsteps: sinking 
into the thick -yelvet. carpet, and he; Jaid his. hand 
on Moer’s shoulder with new familiarity, Darvel 
Moer sprang back, quivering and panting, as-if, the 
hand Lad been-that of a police-officer. 

“Who did you think it was?” asked, Grimrod, 
with a smile o whis dark, inscrutable face—a smile as! 
inscrutable as his:countenance. 

“J—I didn’t know—I. was ‘startled!’ stammered 
Moer. “It is apart of my code not to be surprised 
at anything, but you took me quite unagares?”* 

“I fancy you expect some one,” es 

“Oh, no," stid Moer, forcing a laugh. 
is my nerves are unstrung, and with godd reason, 
Lhave in my pocket a'doeument, by right of which 
the clergyman will place my ‘freedom oat’ of my 
hands and render me a bond-slaye to a woman’s 
caprices, Not that I repent,” he added, ‘quickly: 
“lam happy—pleased—anxious,’ See, here is my 
marriage licence.” 

He exhibited the docurent.' Grimrod examined 
and returned if, aud Moer slipped it back into its 
place of concealment, } 

“The ceremony at St. Jude’s at eleven in the 
morning,” said Noer, looking out of the window. 
“ Hilda is well pleased. She;is. angry.at Lord 
Waldemar on, account of her music-master,. who 
had the audasity, toscold her to-day for ‘ stupidity, and 
inattention,’ he signor is one of those fellows 
so wrapped up in. his profession ag to, pay, no hee 
to rank, wealth, and beauty.” 

Grimrod glanced towards the ladies. . They were 
at the farther end ofthe room, quite out of earshot, 
A gleam of something like enotion passed over the 
Mephistophelean visage of the business manager as his 
gaze reverted\to Miss Ployd. 

* The girl is pretty,” he said, ina. voice that was 
somehow changed, “and she carries herself dike » 
princess. She has that polished iusolence that ‘is 
found oftenin the highest ranks. She will mature 
intoa handsome’ woman. Yow wiil be proad of her, 
Mr. Moer;‘yon‘will be good to her? Samoehow I 
feel as if E oughtto exact’some pledge frian you that 
eon be very tender of her and ‘very gentle to 

er, 

“I will give, the pledge of my own free will, I 
will be good t6 ‘her. ‘It’s: to interest to’ be ‘so, 
don’t you seé? for she wil? Hold the purse strings 
When she becomes Barowess Waldemar. Onr tastes 
are much alike. She likes show—gso do T, Shoe. is 
fond of gaiety, of attending balls, of spending ‘money 
—soam J, Your anxiety for your employer's. grand- 
daughter gives you credit, Grimrod, auly [never éus- 
pected you of being deyoted tomy uncle’s interest 
With such entirety and disinterestedness.as you have 
laicly displayed, You secm to be transferring that 
devotion to Hilda, and you do well, She. will re- 
quie your goodness in/due time,”’ 

“I don’t doubt it. She is.a perfeet Floyd, Mr. 
Moer, innocent, and beautiful She does:not..know 
anything of your pash,” said Grimrod. *: Of course 
I heard of your taking that ‘actress abroad with you 
years ago, and actually introduciug her as your wife, 
keeping up the deception evemafter it wasdiscovered, 
aud 1 have heard of your engagements to various 


“Phe truth 


ladies, but these things are best concealed from Miss 

Floyd. I fancy she would incline to jealousy if she 

were tosuspect that she is not your first choice, I 
| believe that her marriage to you will be of benefit to 
| youboth. It would certainly seem right that Lord 
Waldemar’s nephew and grand-daughter should share 
the grandeurs which the one has been led to expect 
and the other inherits by right.” 

Farther discussion was prevented by the eutrance 
of Lord Waldemar. 

Immediately thereafter dinner was announced. 

The baron gave his arm to his, grand-daughter, 
Moer escorted Mrs, Watchley, and Grimrod brought 
up the rear. 

In this order they descended to the dining-room. 

The elaborate dinner wasserved in the usual stately 
fashion. 

The ladies returned to the drawing-roomy while the 
gentlemen lingered over the wine. The latter at 
length came up also to the drawing-room, and. Lord 
Waldemar seated himself, with ® glance ab.the little 
porcelain clock om the: mantel. 

“T have to goto the House by ten,”-ho obgenxad, 
“to vote upon'a question in Tam interested: In 
the morning I have an engagewent -to attend Lady 
Thaxter and her guest to # flower show at Chiswick. 
So I may as well say to you, what Siatended 
to say to you in gm , has recon 
mended to me torddy a h gentleman who. has 
met with a reverse of fe and is objiged tp in- 
struct pupils in his ows Re ; He ia, fugee, 
one of the ald. xégine St. 


“tie Faniboarg 
venerable aud. noble, gg org hint a note, 


soliciting lim to accept: -ead.0f his pupils, and 
I desire Mins, Watchhep tartesaien Lita ‘date alk aber 
tesy when. he calla: toamexnow, apologize for my ab- 
sence, and make ayramgemenés on bis own terma for 
your instruction.” \ 7" 7 


nously, She tapped her foot upon the carpet in arest- 
less fashion, and a matinons look gathered in her blue 


eyes, 

* Hunn!” \gaid the young lady. “Suppose I don’t 
choose te Tesaons of this poky old Frenchman, 
what them?” ‘ 

Lord Waldemar‘looked surprised, as did his busi- 
ness Manager. = 

“ Of course you are solicitous to improve in neces- 
sary accomplishments, Hilda,” said the beron, mildly. 
“ Lady Thaxter has kindly relieved ne ef ihe burden 
of finding masters for you. I had intépded to place 
the matter in Grimrod’s hands, but Thaxter 
begged to be allowed to select. your and she 
has done 50, altogether tomy satisfaction.” 

“Lady Thaxter is very officious,” said Miss Floyd, 
tapping her foot yet more restlessly, “ Has she se- 
lected more teachers for me?” 

“Yes, a teacher of dancing and deportment, one 
who is noted for im arting an air of finish to his pw- 
pils, her Iadyship tells me,” replied the baron, “and 
also a teacher of drawing and paiuting, Theseare 
all.” 

“They are quite enough,” frowned Miss Floyd. 
“They will keep me at lessons all the time. This 
horrid signor who feaches me. music is absolutely 
insufferable. How can I-endure the ‘venerable’ 
Frenchman, the daneing-master, thé drawing teacher ? 
Iam no school-girl to be kept under masters in this 
manner, I amseventeen years old, and I demand to 
see something of the world, not to be treated like a 
child of,.ten.’ I have Ladlessons all my life. Ifthis 
ig theway you. intend to treat me, 1 might better. have 
stuid, at, Innsbruck... |. had more freedom there, and 
could: does I like, It’s s pity, grandpapa, that you 
can’t find: semebody elae.to tyrannize over,” 

‘+ Hilda!” ‘exclaimed Lord, Waldemar, iu sterm re- 
buke. 

“ Hilda!” cried: Mrs, Watebley, imploringby. 

“ It's trne,” said: Miss Floyd, her anger overflowing 
bounds under the excitement of this slight check. “1 
won’t.learn. these dessonsy so’ there 

“Yow will study under these teachers, Miss: Floyd,” 
said the baron, sternly, with that haughty anger which 
those who knew him always feared and dreaded. “I 
am your ¢uardian, and’ you must rerider me obeili- 
ence in these things’ which are martifestly for your 
good: If yon decline to obey me I sliall send ‘you to 
a-boarding-school; where you wii! remain for the next 
three years: You are ‘uiiformed in many respects; 
and must have one year of patient application to study 
béfere appearing in society, If you knew me better 
you would hardly dare contest my will in this 
matter.” 

Miss Floyd had been petted and spoiled alf her 
life, and had never known what it was to submit to 
another’s will, and the restraint Lord Waldemar was 
endeavouring to place upou her simply infuriated her 
beyond. all power of self-control. 

Driven on by ber own headstrong reckles sness she 
exclaimed ; 


2 





Mrs. Watehley Games nt. ; P 
Miss Ployd’s. rome Mien and darkened}emi- 


“Oh, I know you well enough by reputation, 
You are only an unreasonable, tyrannical old man.” 
“ Hilda!” cried Mrs. Watchley again, in an agony, 

“Miss Floyd!” ejaculated Grimrod, warningly. 

The girl looked at the pair in defiance, resuming : 

“You are in your dotage, my lord, if you fancy 
that I shall yield to these demands. I will not. 1am 
made of different stuff to poor papa, whom you drove 
out to die in poverty in a foreign land, just because 
he chose to have a will of his own instead of sub- 
mitting to your unreasonable tyranny. You killed 
him, and you killed his young wife, just because she 
happened to be the daughter of @ man you hated. I 
wonder my father and mother don’t haunt you at 
night. I presume Squire Arlym was every whit as good 
as you, and that you were only jealous and envious 
of him, I daresay Fram the first person who ever dared 
speak soto your High Mightiness, but 1am not afraid 
of you. For once in your life you have heard the 
truth,” ! 

She paused from sheer’breathlessness. 

Mrs. Watcbley was crying aloud an}\imploring 
thebaronto pay no heedtathess * childish ravings.” 

Darrel Moer was simply-thnoderstruck at tie bold- 
mess and unreasoning funy of the heiress. 

Lord Waldemar rose up white and steru, a8he had 
looked upon that night whean.he had @mpelled his 
only son from hié House and heart. 4 

His proud lips‘trembled under the fRost-white 
moustache, but the: glitter of hist texsiile eyes was 

N lttning, cold and bard)and ken. © j 

“Have you finished?” hie fiquired; with singular 
ealnuess. & 

A species of awe began -to creepoverthe wilfvl 
girl. ay: was tliat in the, baron’s foaks and man- 

ner, in his very quibteesm shatfrightened her. Sho 
Magee te repent her god nodded assentingly to 


5 ry. 

‘Ef you have finished} tion permit.me to say,” re- 
marked his lordship;‘“that you have just commiticd 
a fault which in another persom Ewould never par- 
dom You are only a spoiled, h, headstrong 
githimpationt.of restraint, regardless of right aud 

. Your strictures gpom my treatment of your 
father evidence.a.stato of nyimdoh your part which it 
pis well I shoulf know. 1 have But-one werd-to say. 
fa Will not intrude upon pry sight in this room, nor 

im the @ining-room, nor in thelibrary, until you como 
to me humbly;and bez my pardon for what you lave 
porns Wher you shall have-donethatI will consider 
whatiis best to bo done with, yeu. You have this 
evening displayed qualities of mindiand heart which 
render —— sight of you eobmesious to me. 
|} Whether I ever overtook your wicked insolence 
I cannot tell.” 


“TJ den’t care whether you do or not,” muttered 
Miss Pioyd, with a flash of expiring fury. “1 shall 
never asioyour pardon—never !”’ 

Lord Waldewiar moved slowly toward the door in 
silence. Grimrod followed him inte the deserted hall, 
and clasped his hand in deep emotion, exclaiming: 

“Oh, my lord, my lord! she is but a child—an 
angry, thoughtless child. . Forgive her.” 

“It is for her to solicit forgiveness, Grimrod,’’ said 
his lordship, with a strange gentleness. ‘ My dear 
old friend, you fee? for my disappointment, I'see. I 
am disappoimted. Ht is hard to see one’s race run 
out. Don’t speak to me, I cannot bear it, I must be 
by myself.” 

The baron went to ‘his own room and locked him- 
self in. 

Grimrod returned tothe drawing-room, where Mrs. 
Watchley was heaping reproaches,upan her charge. 

..“* Youare the mast foolish girl living,” sobbed the 
elderlady. ‘“‘ Why:shonld youn fly out.so at his lord- 
ship about teachers aud lessous \wheu you are going 
to be married to-morrow? Youcould have assented 
pleasantly. You are sure that, after the announce- 
ment/of your marriage, Le would.not wish you to take 
lessons” 

“iF spoke so'because his. words; made me: cross,” 
said:the girl, sullenly. “I forgot for the first minute 
after"he spoke that Liwas, to be niarried. to-morrow, 
andithe next: minute 1. didn't care for anything ex- 
cept to tell him what I thought of him.” 

‘I’m afraid you’ve made a great mistake, Hilda,” 
said Moer) “ My uncleis not a wau to-bear what you 
have said. | He ‘can’t leave lis property away from 
you, but he ean keep you out of every penny of it 
while he lives,, ‘was shocked—horrified.” 

He walked the floor im his excitement. 

Grimrod came near to the heiress, and his evil eyes 
blazed into hers with an éxpressiom that made her 
shrink back from him fn fear and trembliug. 

« When you go to your rooms to-night,” le hissed 
in her ears, unheard by Darrel “Moer, * leave’ your 
door unlocked, arid wait for my coming. Ihave that 
to say to you that you must hear—a communication 
which Thad thought neyer to make to you, but which 
1 must make to-night I” 

(Ta be continued.) 
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[THE MURDER. |] 


THE AVENGER. 


ONE very dreary day in November, many years 
ago, I was pacing restlessly up and down the plat- 
form of the station at Leeds, waiting the arrival of 
the train for London, when my attention was sud- 
denly arrested by a strange-looking individual, who 
was leaning against the wall, seemingly absorbed in 
the contemplation of some deep and very important 
question. 

His figure was tall and spare, his head covered 
with a profusion of dark curls which fell in neg- 
lected masses about a noble forehead, and his half- 
shadowy eyes held a wild splendour as he raised 
them to my own that I have never scen equalled. 

I returned his gaze fully, not actuated by any feel- 
ing of pride, but really because I could not turn 
away; those wondrous eyes enchained me so that [ 
had no will but to reciprocate their glances, which 
after the first few moments were withdrawn from 
me, only to be again seen at quick intervals, while 
mine were fascinated somewhat like those of the 
me Any that comes within range of the serpent’s 

illiant and steady vision. 

He seemed, at last, either annoyed or amused by 
my steady scrutiny, for, lifting his hat with a 
courtly air, he shot one contemptuous, sarcastic ex- 
pression from the glorious orbs, and, bowing with 
mock humility, turned on his heel and walked into 
the waiting-room, 

I was completely abashed, but not angry—how 
could I be—I—plain, awkward—who, although the 
possessor of rich inheritance, could not lay claim to 
one twentieth part of the grand beauty revealed in 
the person of this man, notwithstanding his ill-fit- 
ting aud well-worn clothes ? 

“No,” [ muttered, “not even in my most fortu- 
nate moments, and when arrayed in the most elabo- 
rate and elegant toilet my tailor could suggest.” 

_After a moment’s hesitation I resolved to apolo- 
gize to him for my seemingly rude behaviour, and 





with this intent I entered the waiting-room, and going 
towards him raised my hat and said, respectfully : 

“ Sir, allow me to beg pardon for my rudeness—it 
was entirely unintentional——” 

“ No apology required,” said he, interrupting me. 
“Can you tell me the name of this town ?” 

“ It is Leeds,” said I. 

** And the train which passes here ?” 

“Goes to London,” I answered. 

“ Bien,” said he, jumping up from his indolent 
posture, his eyes sparkling with eagerness—‘ can 
you tell me, Senor Ingles, how soon will it arrive ?” 

“ Within three minutes,” exclaimed I, and added, 
* Pardon me if I seem > oe pat but I see, 
although you speak English very well, you are a 
Spaniard, and probably a stranger in England. If 
I can be of any service to you comniand me.” 

* You are very kind,”’ said he, and added, holding 
out his hand cordially, ‘‘ but you can do meno good 
—no good,”” muttered he, in his own language. “I 
mane emnaennen alone and I must finish by my- 
sell. 
At this juncture the train came speeding along, 
and, when it reached the station, hardly conscious 
of what I was doing, I seized the Spaniard’s hand 
and drew him after me into one of the carriages, 

_He seemed in no way surprised, but, throwin 
himself into an opposite seat, folded his arms an 
relapsed into the same kind of reverie in which I 
nae FyeRP him on the platform of the station at 

eecds, 

The train flew rapidly along, the pleasant scenery 
looking so refreshing after the storm, for it had just 
ceased raining, and the rays of the sun shining 
softly on cottage, spire and meadow made a yery 
agreeable picture in contrast to the two or three 
stormy days previous. 

I watched my companion for the space of a quarter 
of an hour, during which neither of us spoke; in- 
deed, he had not once raised his eyes since taking 
his seat, but mused, with folded arms, head bent 











See, 


down and lips compressed, while his forehead wag 
knitted into a lowering frown. 

Altogether his appearance presented that of a 
man with some deadly purpose in view, and I in. 
voluntarily shuddered asI looked upon him. At 
last he raised his head, and if I had been uneasy be. 
fore I was now thoroughly frightened, for the 
glance which he bestowed on me was one of unmiti- 
gated hatred, either entertained for myself or for 
some other unhappy mortal who had probably been 
the subject of his reverie. 

He must have noticed my emotion, for, suddenly 
relaxing into a bitter smile, he exclaimed : 

* Fear not, amigo, I will not harm you—I would 
rather serve you if in my power ; but you have read 
my purpose and must not betray me. Promise,” 
he cried, starting up, and raising his hand menac. 
ingly, then falling back into his seat, with his glit- 
tering eyes still fastened upon me. 

What could Ido? Iwas all alone—for we were 
| in a first-class carriage by ourselves—and, as | 
| thought, at the mercy ofa madman. IfI shouted 
| for help, he would seize and strangle me in a mo. 
| ment; for, what could my strength avail me against 
the grip of a maniac ? ; 
| Suppressing all outward agitation, I answered 
| him, in as calm a tone as I could assume: 
| “J will not betray you; but tell me what it is 
| that weighs so heavily upon you, and I give you my 
| word of honour as a gentleman that no threats 
| shall ever extort from me your name or where- 
abouts, should secrecy be deemed advisable by 














| } companion hesitated fora moment, then re- 
plied : ‘ 
“T cannot tell you here, but when we arrive in 
London I will call on you and confide to you a se- 
cret_ which has been hidden in my breast for twenty. 
five years, which has, in that time, eaten like a 
worm at my heart, that would long ago have broken 
but for the restless spirit engendered by that secret, 
which would not let it, and which is—revenge. Re. 
member, however,” said he, his features again re- 
laxing, giving to his countenance a softened and 
beautiful expression—“ I am not mad.” — 

tartled at this wonderful perception, I ex- 
claimed : 

“How did you know my thought? I gave it no 
expression.” 

* Ah, = delude yourself, my friend—I have 
learned from sad experience to read men by their 
faces, not their words—and itis this knowledge that 
prompts me to lay bare to you my life secret and 
claim your sympathy. I learn from your face that 
you are high-minded—therefore will not betray me; 
that you are generous, and will mourn with me over 
my great sorrow. Give me your address in London 
and I will visit you to-morrow.” 

Thoroughly excited and eager to hear more of my 
strange companion’s history, when we reached Lon- 
don I requested him to accompany me to my lodg- 
ings, where, after refreshments, we could converse 
undisturbed. 

He complied, and, stepping into a cab, we were 
driven off rapidly to my apartments in Bedford 
Square, where, having ordered wine and refresh- 
ments, I dismissed my servant and invited my com- 
panion, whom I will name Alviirez, to partake of a 
good meal before commencing his story. 

My guest, after havingimbibed one or two glasses 
of wine, drew back his chair from the table, and, 
facing the large, cheerful fire which was burning 
brightly, ana casting weird shadows over the dark 
panel work of the more dimly lightly portions of 
the room, related to me the following strange 
story : 

“T was born in the Spanish town El Bruch, 
which signifies bridge, and is probably so called 
from there being one across a river in the town. 
My family lived in a beautiful spot on the slope 
of @ hill, from which we could see the far-famed 
mountain of Montserrat, with its towering, cone- 
like summit, and rendered illustrious by the legend 
connected with it, which is called the ‘ Legenda ae 
Nuestra Senora de Montserrat.’ As this is probably 
quite familiar to you it will be altogether unneces- 

to mar its beauty by a rehearsal. 

* Our household consisted of my father, mother, 
and four children, of whom I was the eldest, and it 
was one of the most happy families ever blessed by 
the benign Ruler. Its members were drawn together 
by the strongest ties of love and religion, and it 
seemed that nothing could occur to sever them but 
death. Yet ix one short year—but Iam anticipating. 

“T had a cousin who was a frequent guest at our 
house, and we all invariably exerted ourselves to the 
utmost to please and render him happy, for he was 
of a most gloomy disposition, never contented, but 
murmuring against Providence on account of his 
poverty, and envying us the riches we possessed, of 
which we freely gave him, pitying his misfortune, 
but receiving no expressions of gratitude in retura. 

“Oh, when I think of him, the base villain, 0 
the favours he received, the money he squandered, 





the tears his contempt and snarling forced to my 
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dear mother’s eyes when they should have been 
blessed by sleep; and of his still greater cruel, 
bitter wrong, it seems as though, if I had him be- 
fore me, I wonld tear him to pieces.” 

The passion of Alvarez at this point had become 
go fierce that he foamed and gasped for breath, while 

reat drops started from his forehead and fell upon 
fis clenched hands ; but, at length, mastering him- 
self, he sat down, and, filling his glass with wine, 
drank the contents at ene draught, 

“ My father procured the best masters for Roberto 
and gave him a quarterly allowance of money, which 
though the same as my own did not satisfy this 
fiend. At first he asked for more, and my indulgent 
father gave it to him. In a short time again he 
begged foranother increase, when my father thought 
it his duty to inquire into the state of his affairs 
- ascertain the cause of such extraordinary 
outlay. 

“ At first Roberto was sullen and would give no 
information, but, by degrees, my father made him 
confess a tale which revealed the enormity of his 
excesses and wickedness so clearly and proved so 
conclusively that he was not a fit companion for his 
children that he ordered him from the house, and 
told him he would liquidate his debts on condition 
that he never addressed one of us again. As Ro- 
berto passed through the hall to leave our house 
I was standing on the staircase ard saw his expres- 
sion and heard the muttered anathema which, when 
he reached the door, he hurled upon my father 
giving more vehemence to it by shaking his clench 
fist in the direction of my parent’s study. 

“ Our custom was to retire early to rest, but that 
night I could not. I dreaded some evil. An awful 
oppression seemed to be in the air, and I imagined 
I saw Roberto’s face, with its revengeful scowl, 
peering at me from every point in the surrounding 
darkness, and heard his deadly imprecations mut- 
tered again and again. 

“T paced up and down my room excitedly, my 
knees shaking at every step, and endeavoured to 
mock at my fancies, but I was unsuccessful. I be- 
came feverish, my head ached, while I seemed to 
suffocate as though in a close room and enveloped 
by dense smoke, 5 

“The oppression seemed to grow more and more. 
I sprang toward the window, when—hark! ‘Surely 
that is a step,’ I exclaimed as the sound of a person 
moving stealthily past my door struck my strained 
ears. ‘ Now Heaven aid me,’ I suid as I anticipated 
the danger I should expose myself to, for Roberto 
was eighteen, three years my senior, and much more 
powerful than I, 

“I seized a heavy cane that stood ina corner, of 
the room, and opening the door as softly as I could 
proceeded with speed to my father’s chamber, but 
neither Roberto nor my father was there, only my 
mother, who slumbered heavily. 

“Immediately the thought flashed across my mind 
that my father, troubled by the affair of the morning, 
had found himself in no mood for rest and would 
therefore be in his study, and, nearly frantic at the 
idea which followed, I gasped, ‘ Roberto has sought 
him there.’ 

“ Thastily locked my mother’s door, flew on the 
wings of terror down the staircase, pushed open the 
library door and beheld a sight which to this day 
has been present to my aching eyes in all its horri- 
ble details—my father, his white hair streaming 
over his shoulders, kneeling with uplifted hands 
and exclaiming ‘ Merciful Heaven! this from Ro- 
berto whom I loveas my own child—forgive him, 
ch, Heaven, and deign me worthy—my cousin’s dag- 
ger descending and impeding his farther utterance, 
and as I sprang forward my murdered father fell 
back and expired with a deep groan. 

“ T shouted, for I was mad with rage, and rushed 
upon Roberto, who, recognizing me, attempted to 
plunge his dagger in my bosom, but, missing his 
aim, turned, and with almost one bound passed 
me and sprang through the open window. 

“My eenses for one moment seemed to leave mo, 
butthe next were goading me on to vengeance. I 
endeavoured to follow the retreating form of the 
monster, when a crimson stream spirting from my 
mouth arrested my progress, and I fell senseless to 
the ground. 

“When I became conscious I imagined that I 

ad been possessed by a fearful nightmare—the 
Scene of the previous night was too cruel to realize ; 
but in another moment came conviction in'the cries 
that reached my languid ear. 

“T raised myself, and, looking towards the spot 
whence the doleful sounds proceeded, perceived my 
mother, who, hearing my outcry on encountering 
Roberto, had burst her chamber door. ‘ Dead! 
they say. But he lives. Save him, in mercy save 
him,’ she cried, with a piercing, maniacal shriek, 
and endeavoured to staunch the blood which was 
flowing from his breast and forming @ small pool 
upon the floor. 
as, heard no more, for reason again left me, 


Here Alvarez covered his face with his hands, 


while his powerful frame shook with the intensity 
of his feelings; but, assuming at length some com- 
ure, he resumed : 

“ But I will be brief. My mother’s reason re- 
turned only a few hours before her death, which oc- 
curred a fortnight after; and within a year I had 
followed the beloved remains of my sister Isabella, 
the last link which bound me to our household 
chain, to the churchyard, the other two having died 
in the meantime of grief and illness engendered by 
the fatal event of that terrible night. I was left 
alone, yet not altogether alone—a fell purpose ac- 
companied me night and day, and gave me courage 
and strength to live. 

“T fled from El Bruch; but before doing so 
visited my loved ones’ graves, and, kneeling at my 
father’s tombstone, registered a solemn vow that no 
comfort or rest would I take until I had slain their 
murderer. That solemn vow I have never broken 
and never shall ; never can I be satisfied until I 
have him in my onen and hear him sue for mercy. 
This Roberto knows full well. I have tracked him 
now for twenty-five years, and he has fled from me 

t time ; but I am not weary ; my revenge spurs 
me on, and I am in London this night in pursuit of 
him; he has escaped me before, but a subtle some- 
thing tells me my labour will soon be over. I know 
that he is in this city at this moment, hiding from 
me; but he knows full well that I am on his heels— 
and probably has the same conviction that I have 
—that his end is near.” 

Here an unusual disturbance in the street caused 
us to start, and, hastening to the window, I saw a 
man, apparently lifeless, carried by some individuals 
up the steps of my lodging-house, and the next mo- 
ment the bell was rung violently. Advising my 
guest not to move, as the disturbance was probably 
caused by some intoxicated persons, I hurried down 
the stairs and opened the street door ; for, as it was 
long past midnight, I judged that noone else in the 
house was stirring. 

Two men bore a body which appeared to have 
been run over by some vehicle. 

It was lifeless, and the blood was oozing from the 
left side and head. 

As they deposited their burden upon the sofa in 
the nearest apartment I was startled bya shrill ery 
behind me, and the next moment Alvarez darted 
past me, but at sight of the corpse he fell in a fit. 

Although astonished and dismayed beyond mea- 
sure at the turn affairs had taken, I had yet suf- 
ficient presence of mind to raise him, with the men’s 
help, and carry him upstairs, after which, having 
laid him upon @ couch,a physician was immediately 
sent for. 

The interval gave me time for thought, which 
could produce but one conviction, that the lifeless, 
bleeding mass was none other than Roberto the 
murderer, and that his end had certainly come, as 
Alvarez predicted, but not by the means he haa 
fondly dreamed of employing. 

My unhappy friend had been delivered from the 
crime he so long contemplated committing. 

The physician came brome ; but Alvarez, on 
becoming conscious, rejec all proffers of aid, 
and earnestly begged that a clergyman of his own 
faith might be sent to him that he might make a full 
confession of his trespasses. 

His request was immediately complied with, and 
I had the satisfaction of seeing his countenance 
brighten into a rapturous smile as I despatched a 
messenger to the house of the nearest clergyman. 

While in communion with his spiritual father I 
paced uneasily up and down my room. 

In about an hour the door of the adjoining room 
softly opened and closed again behind theform of 
the good father, who, advancing and whispering that 
Alvarez desired to see me, took his hatand left. I 
entered and approached Alvarez, who reached out 
his hand eagerly, and, taking mine, pressed it fer- 
vently, saying, while a smile stole over his face, 


lighting up his wondrous eyes : 
“* Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord.’”’ G.N. H, 





GLIMPSES OF SOCIETY. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Txzppy did not dream of ever seeing Ragged Dick 
again or that his visit was of more meaning than 
visits from hungry prowlers generally are. 

He had before to drive such away, and that 
was the end of it. 

So-he went into the hot-house to set things in 
readiness for the visit of Mr. Evarts. 

“* How do you do, my good friends—and how 
do you like your home ?”’ said Mr. Evarts as the 
poe cone? rose when he came into the cottage with 

ellie. , 

“ We are well and very happy, sir !’’ said the old 
man. ‘“ We can only ask Heaven to reward you 
rv rey great kindness to us and our little grand- 
ri) ’ 








« Kindness is » duty in those who are able to be 






kind!” said the merchant. * Ah, here comes Mrs 
Heartwell! Has my good housekeeper bad good 
dreams of late, for I know she has been dreaming? 
That is a part of life to her!” 

* That’s you, Mr. Evarts—that’s you, fo tease an 
old body like me for dreaming when I can’t help it. 
There’s so much in dreams too!’’ said the old lady. 
‘** Why, sir, I dreamed of a rooster lighting on my 
bed-post and crowing the very day afore these 
wid old people and dear little Nellie came. "Twas 
@ sure sign, and I told Teddy of it at the breakfast 
table. Last night I dreamed—but as you don’t be- 
lieve in dreams, sir, I’ll not tell it, though I do be- 
lieve it meant something, for I saw itas plain as day, 
a snake creeping up the pear tree there and looking 
in eeee> the window !” 

The old lady pojnted as she spoke to the back 

window, and at the same instant uttered a faint 
scream, for sure enough something was up the pear 
tree and looking in through the window in the dim 
twilight. 
_ That something was ragged boy, and Mr. Evarts 
instantly recognized the face as that of the little 
rascal whom he and Bridget had captured in the 
house of his daughter, and whom he dismissed 
with money to buy new clothes. 

“‘ The little rascal has played mo false!” he cried. 
“He shall not escape now !’” 

He rushed out of the house by the back door, shout- 
ing for Teddy Byford as he went. 

Of course he was too late to catch the nimble boy, 
who was scaling the back fence by the time he 
reached the foot of the tree, but, as Teddy ran from 
the. hot-house hearing the alarm, both master and 
man followed in pursuit. 

“* After him, Teddy, and capture the little scoun- 
drel!” ‘shouted Mr. Evarts, running through the 
garden himself, 

**T had him once to-night, sir, but he slipped out 
of his rags like an eel from its skin and got away !”” 
said Teddy as he ran. 

The elderly man could not scale the fence as 
quickly as Ragged Dick had done it, and before they 
were over he was out of sight. 

“Itis too late to pursue him now!”’ said Mr. 
Evarts. ‘The mischief is done, for he has dis- 
covered where Nellia and the old people are |” 

* Was that what he was after, sir?” 

“ Yes,I think so. He is a bad boy in the employ- 
ment of bad people, who wish to steal the child.” 

** Steal Nellie; the wee bit of an angel without 
wings? Sure, sir, they'll have to steal me first ! 
I’ve got the old musket loaded and two horse pistols 
of my own, sir, and I'll blow the first rapscallion to 
smithereens that offers to lay an ugly hand on her!” 

“© You will do all you can, [ have no doubt, Teddy, 
eee her.. Butif I leave her here you'll need 
help.” 

* A couple of dogs that would watch and bark of 
a night if a stranger came would be all I’d want, sir. 
There’s Jimmy Moore, sir, he has two bulldogs, 
real suappers, sir. I'll borrow them if you'll let 
me.” 

“Buy them, rather, at his own price, Toddy, and 
you shall have the money to doit w.th. I will trust 
to you and Mrs. Heartwell, for you both seem to like 
the old people as well as Nellie.” 

“Me like them, sir? That’s funny, when I don’t 
even like myself. But I endure them, just as I en- 
dure old Teddy Byford because I can do no better.” 

“You can go and get ready to drive me to the 
station, Teddy, while I go in and tell Mrs. Heart- 
well to be careful and keep locks and bolts attended 
toat night. I will write a note to the police-sta- 
tion, which you must take over in the morning.”’ 

*T will, sir,” responded Teddy, hurrying away to 
perform his employer's bidding. 

* 6 * c 

A couple of days after his visit to Nellie and her 
grandparents Mr. Evarts entered the house of his 
daughter at rather an early hour in the moraing, 
expecting to find Edward Zane there. He found his 
daughter looking very sad. 

“* Where is Edward ?”’ he asked, after the usual 
salutations had passed. 

“Gone to try the new yacht which he has pur- 
chased I believe. At least he said he would, leaving 
me as soon as he had taken a cup of coffee,” replied 
the young wife, sadly. 

“A yacht already ? Hemust behalf crazy with his 
new-gotten wealth. I heard he had purchased a pair 
of high-priced trotting horses last night. He will 
run on from extravagance to extravagance till he 
wastes his fortune.” 

‘“* And his health too. I wish from my heart the 
fortune had never come,” said Mrs. Zane. “I was 
so happy while he had only his salary and your kind- 
ness to depend upon.” 

* You must not let him make you unhappy, my 
dear girl. Remember that your fatherloves youand 
is ready at any time to take you back to the home 
once and always yours.” 

* Father, Iam his wedded wife. I took him for 





better or worse, and I will abide with hincome what 
may.” . 
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“But if he neglects or ill-treats you?” ’ 

‘| will try to win him back and to so deserve his 
love that he cannot ill-treat me.” 

‘* Anna, you are about as near being anangel aa.a 
woman can be.” ; 

The young wife smiled. 

She was used to receiving compliments from her 
father. Of late she had not had any from.amy other 
source. 

* How is little Nellie, and how is she pleased with 
her new home ?”’ she asked. 

“ She is well and delighted with it;.as her grand- 
parents are also, Lut I feel anxious about: her. 
‘That ragged little boy whom we caught here and 
permitted to go was down there apparently on the 
same errand which brought him here.» He escaped 
me, or I shonld have had him locked. np...I gave 
him money and told him to get better clothes and 
come to me for work. He has not been since to me 
and he undoubtedly serves those yet whoat&rst sent 
him here.” J 

The scrvant, Mary, announced «Mr! Talmage: at 
thik moment. : 

“ My dear: Mr. Evarts, I amso glad to have found 
you at last,” said the good minister. ‘* I have been 
thrice to your counting-houseand neither time were 
you in.” : 

“True. Iwas told you had beenthere. But I 
have had ontside business to trouble me, and :have 
left all there to the clerks, whom J:believe to be faith- 
ful. I have placed your little protégée and her grand- 
parents in one of my cottages.” 

**T found that they had been removed snddenly 
from the house in which you at first placed them. I 
was anxious to find them but more to tell you about 
@ loss of mine which affects you.” 3 

“You mean my pocket-book? I heard of that. 
A ragged boy confessed that the man. who employed 
him to find little Nellic had it. . If the boy can be 
found we will arrest him for thetheft. You need not 
fret about it, Mr. Talmage. Yoware not to bliime. 
No moan can escape robbery imsuch localities.” 

“A ragged boy did. come up to me, telling a pite- 
ous story about his father, who was hung for a.mur- 
der another man did, and that his mother had. died 
broken-hearted. The boy’s story affected me to 
tears, and when I felt for my handkerchief it was 
gone. I did not miss the pocket-book for two hours. 
I fear it is a complete loss.” 

“Jt is most likely, but to me nota serious one. 
And now, my dear sir, say what you can to comfort 
this dear danghter of mine, who is much afflicted in 
mind. Her husband in acquiring afortune has cer- 
tainly revealed traits of character unseen. before, 
which are making her very unhappy. She needs 
consolation and such. advice as you men of holy 
calling can best give. I must leave, .for I have to 
mect a person on business.” 

Mr, Kvarts now hurried away to keep an appoint- 
ment with Mr. Stokey. 

‘* Hand case, sir—that son-in-law of yours,” said 
Stokey when Mr. Evarts entered his room, “ But 
I’ve got them all in hand, sir, all in hand. He 
spends a good deal of time and a good deal of money 
with Madame Stella. Her diamonds beat those of 
the Empress Eugénie. He has bought a yacht to 
please her, and they contemplate a cruising expedi- 
tion in her.”’ ' 

“Which he shall not take!” cried Mr. Evarta, 
angrily. 

‘* Not if we can help it, and I reckon wecar!” 
said Stokey, drily. ‘ Madame Stella is muehk ex- 
ercised to get possession of a little girl which is 
- little Nellie whom you have taken under protec- 

on. 

“Ah! Do you know why?” 

_ “I can conjecture, sir—but I never speak on con- 
jectures, so I’ll hold my *tongue for the present. 
She has feed me to find the girl for hers 1 know 
where she is, but she shall not .You employed me 
first. Next after her came that gambler. Bludge, 
on the same errand. He wants possession of the 
girl to bleed her.” 

“* Bleed ? . Was that what you said, Mr. Stokey ?’” 

“Yee, sir. I meant extart—you'll understand 
that better. He knows a secret about the girl— 
who her mother is, I suppose, | And.now, sir, 
will you do me afavour ?” 

es, Mr. Stokey. Do you want a cheque?” 

“No, sir. I want you to disguise yourself, and 
some with me for a night or two, 30 that youcan:see 
the game these chaps play. ‘his Volchini is. deep 
and a heartless fellow. He is dragging a young 
girl into ‘his toils, just asa spider Jeads a fly into 
its net. Heis drawing your son-in-law on step by 
step to-ruin, and he will take the lion’a share of the 
spoil if we do not baulk his game.” 

** But we will do that, Mr. Stokey.” 

“Tl astonish you, Mr. Evarts, when IL take you 
where you have never been, and where you will. be 
upknown.”’ 

*“ Ah, yes, you spoke of dikguise,” ¢ 

“Yes. I want you to rig up.as « farmer+one 
well to do, with plenty of money on hand, -J’ll: fur- 
nish you the disguise,” Yuas 








“Thank you, Mr. Stokey ; I will act.under your 
direction,” i ‘ 

“* You needn’t thank me, for it’s all business with 
me. But good-day now, good-day, sir; I; have to 
visit the Veiled Prophetess, and have a heap to do 
before her hours come on.” 

Mr. Kvarts plaged a second. fee in the hands of 
Mr. Stokey, and left. 6 

When he had gone the detective blew, a, shrill 
whistle,, A man, short, thickset, and rather genteel 


| in face and manner, entered. 


“Tye some work for you, Meagers,” said Mr. Sto- 


2 Good ! Lay out the schedule!” , i 

Meagers was aman of.deeday not words. 

* There’s @ Woman in the case,’ continued Mr. 
Stokey. ¥ 
“* Most always is," said Meagers, ; 
‘* A widow.” [ ' 

“« Widows are easy to track--they're,s0 bold.” 

‘“ This one is keen, . Take that papery to your room, 
roadit, and, after you’ve.gotitpllin your head, vot! 

he man she wants to ryin trusts, all tome. , You, 
have there her history. rried to; one many while. 
he.is still alive she gets another jinto.a,life of dissi- 
pation for the purpose of flesaing him out, of all he; 
has, We'vo,got to head her offi, Do. you seq it?” ; 

‘Then let.all of her past. be: earned, her presen}, 
shadowed toa minute, Money is in, hand to, work, 
with. Take what help you need, but do the job 
clean.” 

“ All right,”,, 

Mr. Meagers bowed and left the room. 

“Sharp man, that.Meagars!’’ muttered Stokey, 
“He ought to be. He nsed the razor for years, wit 
learned men in the chair, That’s the best kind of 
apprenticeship.” 


: CHAPTER XVII. 

Ir was in the parlour of a gentee], boarding-house 
that the fair young girl, whom ive lastisaw a dupe 
in the presence of the ‘* Veiled Prephetess,”’ waited; 
for the coming of him whom she..knew. and wildly 
loved as the Count Volchini, for #:s¢anted note 
in her hand, which she had-read over and over again, 
and kissed full a hundred.times, told her that at, a, 
certain hour, that hour being almost at hand, he 
would be by-her side to tell her how ardently he, 
loved her, and how much he hoped from her love. 

** Oh, now he can-hopeeverything!’’ she murmured, 
softly. . “* Lhe strange Jady who reads the-stars.as 
easily as.I read music has.made my life-path easy to 
tread. . She bade me trust in-him andl will. So 
handsome, so noble, who could deny him’. wish? 
Not I—not I! » Away with doubts, ‘They are bnt 
clogs.to the wheels of human joy.; Away with 
cold suspicion. [tise winter blast, falling on the 


garden of the heart, Sweet Volehini, 1 could dia,|' 


for you!”’ 

Then she sprang to her feet; when she. heard the, 
bell of the street-door ring,.and she ran to the piano 
to compose herself by appearing to play, forshe trem- 
bled with excitement, 

“ Hacomes! He comes!” she:murmured, |“ He 
will lay heart, hand, title, fortune, all at my feet! 
Oh, whathappiness |”. i 

Her fingers strayed over the keys carelessly in an 
overture er something he knew not, cared not 
what it was—-when the, door opened, and the count, 
elegantly attired, entered the room. : 

‘My precious Georgine, how gorgeously beauti- 
ful yon are to-day. Never, never, did:you.scem more 
superbly handsome at thia moment.” 

«Oh, [am so, 80 happy !’’ she said. 

* Beautiful Georgine, this ia joy, joy inexpressible. 
But, darling, it is hard to meet you where we 
may at any time be interrupted by that odious, vul- 
gar Jandlady.” 

“'Vhen, dearest count, arrange to meet me when 
and where you will, only not .at the: rooms of my 
pupil, for her guardian has incaome way discov 
that yon met methere. | The mcrvant.was treache- 
rous, | think !’’ : 

‘Very likely, but-now listen, eweet Georgine.” 

“T do,” she softly, sighed. . 

“T have an acquaiitance; a lady living ‘in splendid 
style. She knows nothing of you or your history, 
but she worships'‘titles and takes'to’me vastly. Now 
don’t be jealous, pet, for I don’t mean in the way of 
leve. But she likes to seea real count in her grand 
salons—that is all, .Now I ean manage to have her 
ask you and me to a quiet dinner—only herself pre- 
sent ; and when we wish to bealone to talk and tell 
eur love she has tact and, kindness enough to know 
it and to leave us the opportunity, _Will you accept 
if she asks you in consequence of a hint from me’?’”’ 

** Count, if you advise it 1 will, for how can I re- 
fuse you anything ?” 

Oh, how the villain’s eyes sparkled when these 
words left her lips in a low, sweet, murmur. 

He was almost sure of his victim. 

Almost, L say, for: he had been foiled before when 


hedged around by kind providences, which cannot 
always be removed, even by one so skilled as wag 
this: Volehini. ; 

His eyes spoke his jor as he said: 

“ Thanks, my sweet.one—thanks. This evening 
I will manage the invitation, -and we will pass joy- 
ous hours devoted to love; to music, and.to suul- 
cheering wines,” 

* Not wine !’” she said, with ashndder. Oh, count, 
not wine! That, alas! if was which, in ruining 
him who educated and should have, kept. me inde. 
pendent..for life, brought me,.to dependency, or 
rather to the necessity.of turning my edugation to 
necount for, my support. .. Hadat not heen for wine 
your Georgine, wo' come to you with anample 
rover instead of coming to, you poor,and help. 
less.” ' 

“* Yon poor, my, Georgine, with all your wealth of 
igtorious beauty. It is rank heresy to woman's per. 
legs charms to.gay so, But a9 must not, fee) so 
averse to the cheering juice of, the rnddy,igrapo— 
crowning glory.of sunny italy, tay nesine. sgn Ay 
when som my prpunerases you taste the «lelicious 
juice.you will feel that.wine. was,made $o,,lift the 
age pbere all ear? bay r) jpeg G5 ns 
, count, Lso:long to seo, sunny ltaly— 
‘that land of love and song,” ; 
|. Soon, my sweet one, your wishes.shall: be 
ified. And now will you excuse my visit if it is 
iso-brief 2? Lhave much. to.do,, 1. expect remittances 
\by.the steamer of to-day from my. estato\on the 
Avno, My steward wroteby the last that.he would 
remit by this.” 
: “ Ob, count, you always make your, visits so brief 
ere.” 

“ Dearest, we are so often interrapted in.a board. 
ing-house like.this.. I detest boanding-houges |” 

* 80 dolfrom my heart, byt, alas! 1+have-no 
other home to invite you fo.” i] 

“ Darling Geotgine, soon you shall. have one— 
a, palace, and you its queen} Ob, will it. not bo 
sweeb,?”’ 

“ A hntera_palace will be Heaven. to me if you 
are only there.” 

She sighed, Trusting,.as only loying woman trusta, 
\she believed him and she was happy—-so, happy. 

_* To-night,”’ he said, ini lew, thvilling, tone, “ to- 
night.” 

*“ Vo-night,”’ she murmuved as the; door closed on 


‘| his retreating form. ‘t And, soon—soon for Italy, 


away from this land to me so,full of sorrow!” 
(To be continued.) 
FACETIA, 

A Greencrocrr’s Warcu.—A tarnip.—Punch, 

A GRACELESS CHILD. 

Uncle George: “* For all that we're going to re- 
ceive,’” ‘ete. 

Tiny Tim: “ Now read your plate, Aunt Mary, 
and see what that says !”’—Puneh. 

’ GEOGRAPHY ON *GHANGE, 

Porthy Stockjobber (gloomily): “Those bonds are 
down again! It appearsthe Americans have taken 
umbrage——” 

Stumpy Ditto: “The deuce they have! Where 
abouts is that?” ! !—Punch. 

TEMPORA MUTANTUR. 

Flyman (to towrists at Aldershot): ‘ Yes, ’m, 
that’s ’im, mum, with the horderly follerin’ ’im— 
\that’s the general. But, bless yer, he’s under oon 
trol hisself, now! Here’s the horfice, you see, 
maum!!”—Punch. rh 

HIGHWAYS AND, BXEWAYXS. 

A correspondent wishes takauw whether a goutle. 
men. whe sbe other day in ateniper, turned off the 
higliway cannot be proceeded against for diverting a 
public path. We don’t.approveof diversions being 
| prosecated.— Jun, 

True Conzue@at ImPaRrraLiry.—T can assure 
you, Sarah, that I am not at all the sort of woman 
who can’t see a man’s faults because she happens 
to be married to him. On the contrary, I’m quite 
convinced that if dear Robert were not absolutely 
fau ; as I must say ho is, I should be the very 
first person to find it out” !!!!—Punch. 








, DIGNITY. ; 

Club “ Buttons”: “I'm at the ‘ Junior Peninst- 
lar’ now.” 

Friend! “What! Did you,‘ get the sack” from 
‘the Reynolds’:”. 7" 

Buttons (indignant) : “ Go along with yer! ‘Get 
the sack!” Isent in my resi’nation to the comm 
tee! 1” —Punch. 

Nov.in THE Lextcom—Bills at the railway si# 
tions draw public attention to a ballet.atone of the 
music halls, called Vitula. A friend, but not air 

d,.victualler, whose Latin, is evidently on 18 
last legs, has got it into his head that there must be 
some hidden reference in this, title to that part of 








apparently on the verge of success, and he did mot | tho human frame which is generally avishly. dis 
know bat, yet, he might fail, for, innocemce: seems 


| played in ballets... He anay beright, but it is ope? 
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to argunent that the word may describe the youth- 
ful frequenters of the halls m question.—Piinch. 

“Comine Up.”—A Cockney farmer, hoasting. of | 
his success to a Mark Lane s man, said, ‘Our | 
early poas came up in two days: after they were 
planted this ‘year.”~'“ Anybody’s! will if the hens 
are allowed to run in the garden,” sid the City pea- 
man, affronted at the discredit indirectly ‘flung on 
his own goods for sale. 

Wuo Dogrsn’r Aorer Wrra Us @—A journal of’ 
fashion. contained in’a recent namber fn illustration 
of a French Merino Frock“ designed, for.a girl.of 
twelve.” A gith of twelve/——where, is, the head,afs 
a family who, with a dozen: hangry wouths to feed 
—and legs of mutton ata shilling‘a poand—can 4 
afford to ,give’ one of twelve girls a ew dress P— 
Fun. Ae ‘ , 
Wuen ?—Five persons have been fined at Dublin 
for selling Simvpsou-and-mili.°“One*had ‘to pay '16}., 
three were fined 9/.; and the last*wis muletet in 8l. 
In cath cage there.was.a sum_of tito pornids to pay, | 
for costs, The.Lrish have been noted for their bulls,., 
but they seem’ also: determined to stand .up-for :the 
integrity, of their cows. When will an English: 
dairyman: be fined ‘for thé ndtorious ingredients of 
London milk ?—#un: : ; 

A SECOND OPINION, } 


Noble Sportsman : “The doctors say I musb-not |, 


hunt this séason;"Tom. Somethitig wrong‘withi my 
breathing—in fact, ’vé turned “ roarer.’”* 

Huntsman: ‘‘ Sorry to, hear that, my, lord, Bat 
I wouldn’t mind ‘vo doctors, if I wereyou., I’d-try. 
a mild blister.” } 

Noble Sportsman: “Well, Tom, f Garesay you're 
right. I'll consult the ‘ vet.’ "—Punch. 

NICE PRICKS. 

“ Etranger’’ writes to the Times: 

It may perliapsinterest English families ‘intending to 
visit Nice for the wintér season ‘to know that I find, ou 
my arrival here, an‘ advance at’ from 25t0 50 per ceut. 
in the prices of apartments; -bréad, meat, vegetables, etc., 
on what [paid last year. © 

Why should “ Etranger” be surprised’? ~ Isni’t 
“Nice and dear ” the natural antithesis of ' Oheap 
and nasty *?—Penths *- & © 

A PRraYER FoR BLEsstnes.—A correspondent 
says he has just overheardia’prayerat Notre Dame. 
“Oh, beloved Joseph,” murmured.a rosy little laun- 
dress, on her knees before’a flaming taper she had 
just lighted im his honotr, “grant to mea good 
husband, plenty of ironing to do, shirt collars with- 
out starch, and charcoal without smoke; and to my 
dear old auntan easy. death. All these, blessings.as 
speedily as may be.” . 

THE HEAD AND FRONT OF HIS OF FBNDING, 

Fowl Father (who has taken’ his little boy to dfr, 
Filshch’s studio;to see hig. siwa painting of & sgaut’s 
heud, decidedly of the slick and conveniionabseheot).: 
“ Well, Charlio, what do, you'think of it? Did:you 
ever see so fine an old head as that before?” 

Charlie: “ Oh, yes, often.” 

Lather : * Where &? 

Charke: “ Why, on the pomatam pots, to besure!” 
—fun, 

SIX AND HALF, A DOZEN. 

Britons into camps divide, 

But, ean you, friend, say_your heart. ie 
With the: Biueor Yellow. side 

Waen you scan the “State of Parties” ? 
Not for what they deem the right 

Do the rivals wage contention. 
For no. cause their leaders fight, 

None, save only ‘place and pension. 
Whigs and Tories once there were 

In the days of \England’s/ glory, 
Now there’s nothing to ¢ompare 

In effect "twixt Whig'and, Tory. 
Not a difference worth two figs 

Tn their virtue less.or more is, 
As the Tories dished the. Whigs 

Sv the Whigs have dished the Tories. 
"Stead of Tories, for a name, 

Say Conservatives ; what matter ?: 
Call Whigs Liberals ; all the sume 

Are the former ind the latter. 
Tato office when they get 

Principle each party smothers ; 
And alike to work they set, 

RKither side, to @8ithe others. 
Turneoat' Tories Whigs did‘dish, 


P Democratic suffrage granting. 
Palse Whigs Tories seryed as. fish, 
With restrictive acts supplanting, ~ 


Both together freelom’s friend 
Couples with an‘imprecation 
Save the Governments that Blend 

Tn paternal legislation!—Puneh 


entting through the road to the old bridge) and 
clearing away the accumulated rubbish and made 
soil of ages, reached in tho maiden carth, ata depth 
of 20 ft., 9 thick wall, built of- stones of great size, 
and standing npon piles about $ft,long, topped with 
thick planks... The wall, which enclosed a conside 
rable #pace, ‘was probably the remains of the houses 
built forthe accommodation 6f the canons of the col- 
legiate church of St. Stephen in the time of Richard 
l., which are described by Maitland to have stood 
adjacent te the old woolstaple, (wool and general 
marketiu «which the octrois of the day were col- 
leeted), demolished in 1738:to form the approaches 
to the first Westminster’ Bridge. Several barrow- 
loads ‘of bones, chidfty anim’); have been found, 
among which were ‘the underjaw of a boar, with 
tusks 3 in,.long, and.9,single bone..stated, by the 
workmen to have heen-4: th long and $ inwor 9 30, in 
diameter, but which dppears to have been Jost be. 
fore aproper examination could be made’ of it, 
The other day a key with a bow shaped like a flattened 
Gothic arch, and goue rude, specimens of, /pottéry, 
paseceails eded, mp without: a. whael, were,dis-: 
covere D711 ' 





THE: STAR OF LOVE. 


‘Ts night, my love’! the stars ate bright, 

And cold the svild wind blows; " ; 

You.pine beneath. frapic night— 
I freeze.in, anctic snows ; 

A third of allthe bulk of earth‘ « 
Between us'intervenés’; 

¥ou keep the’land that’ saw your birth, 
I roam. in forcign seenes., 


But, love ! you know the promise‘made, 
The day our paths diverged, 

That whether under.sun or shade, 
Or where the ocean surged, 

At midnight on a single ae 
Our eager eyes. would rest, 

And then our hearts,:however far; 
Would seem tagether blest. 


And not.a night has passed away 
But I that promise kept, 

Looked for the star of love always 
Before my senses slept: 

Though oft the envious clouds would 


come, 
And muffle all the sky, 

And leave within my silent home 
A sense of misery. 

Yet then | thought that over you 
The sky was warm.and clear, 

And from the miduight concave blue 
Stars lit the atmosphere : 

That you could see, if I-could not, 
Our altar in the aie 

That pure imaginary ‘spo 
We sought for savrifice. 

Another year,my wandering o’er, 
V’ll seek my'native land again ; 

T’ll watch that star on sea or shore, 
Ana bid it guide me o'er the main; 

Then by thy side, star-gazing still, 
T’ll sit till morning's golden dyes 

Dim heaven's stars, and then my fill 
Of stars will gather from your eyes, 











GEMS. 

Recartvz blessings with thankfulness and afflic- 
tions with resignation. 

Lazoug to:keep alive:in your breast that’ little 
spark of celestial fire called conscience. 

Socrzry seldom forgives those who discover the 
emptiness of its pleasures, and whocan liye inde- 
pendent of it and them. 

_ Tere is no great difference between man and 
man ; superiority depends on the manner in which 
we profit by the lessons of necessity. 

UMAN society may be compared, to a. heap of 
embers, which, .when placed. asunder, can retain 
neither their light nor heat amidst the strrounding 
elewents ;, but, when brought together, they mutu- 
ally give heat and life to each other, the flame breaks 
forth, and not only defends itself, but subdues every- 
thing around it. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Carrot JAM—Boil a few carrots quite tender ; 
rub them through a.colander, and. afterwards 
through a sieve; to a pound of the pulp'‘add a 
pound of 'Toaf sugat ;. boil ‘it like other jam, and 
when neatly cold put in the’ juice of tivo lemons, 














gees OF OLp WesrminstEer.—In ‘making 
bend ‘foundations for St, Stephen’s, Club at the jcors 
er of the Victoria Embankment the workmen, after 


ard the rinds grated very fine, ‘This jam is considered 
| by some persons to be equal to apricot jam. 

WaverProor,, GLUE--The sliability of glued 
' axticles to. come to pieces: when exposed to the 





these there were ‘81 deaths during the year. 





jaction of water, especially hot waiter, is familiar to 


every one. By attding to the water with which the 
glue is mixed when reqtiffe@ for use a small quan- 
tity of bichromate of potash, and afterwards expos- 
ing the part to which it is applied to light, the glue 
is yendered insoluble, and articles fastened with it 
resist the action of water, ‘The proportion of bi- 
chromate of potash to be taken must be determined 
by experiment, but for ‘most purposes: one-fiftieth 
of the amount of glne employed will be sufficient. 
MrANs OF PREVENTING PITTING IN SMALL Pox. 
-Revilled, of Geneva, has studied the various 
invuushitherto applied for preventing the develop- 
inent of variolic pustules in theface. “He discards 
collodion’ bécause ‘it cracks the skin and causes foo 
much pain ; the sublimate: because it sometimes 
produees eschars+ tincture of iodine because it does 
not prevent postulation. H6 recommends glycerine, 
which, through its exosmotie action, diminishes the 
intensity of thé éruption, whereas he cautions as to 
the uge of,.washes. with water dr any other liquid 
which jncreages,the eruption, His favourite formula 
is: Soup, ten parts;glycerine, four parts ; triturate 
and add mercuria}| ointment, twenty parts. This 
oifitmént doés notprevent swelling “of the ‘face; 
causes no pain, and prevents postulation. 1t must 
be applied before the’ pustules have been trans- 
formed into vesitles. ' ae 








STATISTICS. 


Sickyrss AND, MorgTauity In. THE Army,—Tho 
report of the Army Medical. Department for the 
year 1870 has been issued. ..‘l‘he weekly returns for- 
warded to the Atmy Medical Department for tio 52 





| weeks ending’ ‘the 30th ‘December, ‘1870, show an 


average strength of 75,305 non-commissioned offi- 
cars and men, among whom there.occurred 60,906 
admissions into, hospital, and, 697 deaths, and the 
average constantly non-dffective from sickness was 
2,905. ‘These numbers give the proportion of 809 
admissions, 2'25° deaths, wnd'88%53 constantly ill 
per 1,000 of «iiean’ ‘strength: Bat in addition to 
these the Adjutaat-General’s returns show an ave- 
tage atrength of 6,730 mendetatched from their corps 
ou various duties, furlough, etc., exclusive of inva- 
lidsdrom foreign stations at Netley, and amongst 
The 
av strength, therefore; of the troops in the 
United Kingdom thronghout the year was $2,035, 
and the deaths among them, were 778, being in the 
ratio of 9°48 per 1,000. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tux Birmingham “Hospital Sanday ” collection 
reached 5,0001,, the largest yet reached. 

Sergeant SuurGH will defend“ the Claimant ’” 
in his.coming trial for perjiiry. 

Mr. Psase, M.P., and his brothers are about to 
presenta cemetery to the town of Darlington ; esti- 
mated eost from 12,0001. to 15,000/. 

Severat hundred labourers, with their families, 
on the 5th. inat. left. the London Docks for New 
Zealand, othe;s proceeded to Liverpool, en route fur 
Brazii. 

THE Prince Imperial of France and M. Connean, 
son of the Emperor's physician, have joined the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich as genile- 
men cadets, 

Or a miserly, man who died of softening of the 
brain aloeal paper said, ‘‘ His head gave way, but 
his hand nover did. His brain softened, but his 
heart couldn’t.” 

Ar Arnsberg bis Serene Highness Prince Frad- 
erick William of Wittgenstein-ifohenstein, brother 
of the reigning prince, has beon convicted of ill- 
treating» a woman, aud sentenced by the Chief of 
Appeal'to four wéeks’ imprisonment. - 

A CONTEMPORARY journal has information that 
the Rey. Mr. Watson, whose capital sentence for the 
murder.of his wife was commuted to imprisonment 
for life,.has showmno signs whatever of unsound- 
ness of ‘mind while in prison. 

Tue birth of a young hippopotamus was. an- 
nounced at the Zovdlogical Gardens on the 5th inst. 
The anivil, which was about threo feet six inches 
long, and 100 1b, in weight, has. been named Guy 
Fawkes. 

Dr. ‘Brown courted a lady unsuccessfully for 
many years, during which time he every day drank 
her health; but, being obseryed at last to omit the 
custom a gentiéman sari, “ Come, doctor, your old 
tonst.”” ‘Excuse me,’’ said he, “as.] cannot make 
her Brown 1’}l toast her no longer.” 

Tus Court of Exchequer has decided that to calla 
sporting man # “welsher’" is not slandor in a legal 
seuse.. Inthe contse of the argument in the case 
the judges indirectly , signified. their willingness. to 
accept the authority. of the “Slang Dictionary ” for 
@ definition ‘of the: obitoxions word for tho use of 
whieh an action had been’ brought. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Cyrnrtuta.—The following are the dates of the full moons 
up to the end of next year :—1872: December 14th, 9h, 
44m. 1873: a Sth, 4h. 23m. ; February 11th, 23h. 
33m.; March 13th, 17h, 4im.; April 12, 9h.51m, ; May llth, 
25h. 18m. ; June 10th, 10h. lm.; July 9th, 18h. 33m. ; 
August Sth, lh. 52m. ; September 6th, 9h. 9m. ; October 
5th,17h. 3lm.; November 4th, 3h. 48m. ; December 3rd, 
16h. 20m. . 

Dotty S.—The privilege of ladies choosing husbands 
is thus explained in a work entitled “Courtship, Love, 
and Matrimony,” printed in the year 1606: ** Albeit it is 
nowe become a part of the common lawe, in regard to 
social relations of life, thatas often as every bissextile 
year doth return the ladyes have the sole privilege dur- 
ing the time it continueth of making love unto the men, 
which they doe either by wordes or lookes as to them it 
seemeth proper ; and, moreover, no man will be entitled 
to the benefit of clergy who dothe in any wise treate her 
proposal with slight or contumely.” 

A Garpgensr.—One of the most neglected and one of 
the most common of our British plantsis the stinging 
nettle (Urtica dioica) ; species are known in this 
country, but the one mentioned is perhaps the most com- 
mon- Many country people use nettle-tea as a useful 
spring medicine, and not a few boil and eat nettles as a 
green vegetable; they were, in former times, grown in 
Scotland as a pot-berb, and if forced and blanched by 
earthing up ina similar manner to asparagus and sea- 
kale the young tops make a very good dish. In Belyium, 
Germany, and other parts of Continental Europe, nettles 
are much more generally used as food than they are with 
“us. 

Art StupENT.—Tinfoil is spread out upon a smooth sur- 
facc, such as glass, the latter having been first moistened 
to aid the laying out of the foil and to maintain it in its 

osition. The painting is then executed upon it in oil. 

his painting on tin, when dried and varnished, can be 
rolled up like ordinary paper hangings, from which it es- 
sentially differs in possessing all the variety of tones and 
colouring that oil paintings admitof. The tin ground- 
work constitutes a waterproof protection, and, on ac- 
count of itsgreat flexibility, will follow the various mould- 
ings and contours of the object to be ornameuted. To 
the latter should be applied a hydrofuge mixture, when 
it will be ready for the decorator. This method can re- 
place ordinary gilding, as the gold can be applied in the 
workshop and the gilt tin fixed afterwards. TThe advan- 
tage of gilt tin over gilding on other metals is that it is 
inimical to oxidation, whereas it is known that vilding 
upon other metals, and notably upon zinc, deteriorates 
rapidly, 

8, D.—A horizontal dial for 40 degrees N. latitude can 
easily be constructed. ‘The gnomon must. point to the 
pole, its angle is thus equal to the latitude of the place, 
which should therefore be accurately known, The XII. 
e’clock hour-line should be fixed in the astronomical 
rather than the.magnetic meridian. A true meridian line 
can be found by equal shadows of a blunt rod, or by ob-« 
servations of stars having the same right ascension. The 
augles which the various hour-lines make with the XII. 
o'clock line are readily found. For 40 degrees N. latitude 
they are as follows, being equal for hours equi-distant 
from the meridian:— 


Hour-lines. Angle with Meridian, 

XIam,and 1pm, 9deg. 46m, 
x II 22 
1x Ilr 2 +4 
Vill Iv 48 4 
VII v 67 23 
vI VI 90 —_ 
Vv Vil €7 22 
IV Vill 48 4 
Ii Ix 32 “4 


The last three angles are of course on the opposite side 
of the VI. o’clock hour-lines. The best treatise on the 
subject is one in the “ Edinburgh Encyclopedia,” article 
“Dialling,” Vol. VII. An excellent description of all 
kinds of dials will be found there, from the “ Portable 
Dial on a Card” to the “ Universal Dial on a Cross.” 

Q. E.D.—The following practical instructions for stain- 
ing ivory will probably meet your requirements. Black, 
Lay the article for several hours ina strong solution 
of nitrate of silver, and expose to the light, or boil the 
article for some time in a strained decoction of logwood, 
and then steep it in a solution of acetate of iron. An 
easier method: Immerse frequently in ink until of suffi- 
cient depth of colour. Blue.—Immerse for some time in 
a dilute solution of ree of indigo, partly saturated 
with potash, and it will be fully stain Green.— Boil 
in a solution of verdigris in vinegar until the desired 
colour is obtained. Red—Dip the articles first in the tin 
mordant used in dyeing and then plunge into a hot decoc- 





tion of Brazil wood—half a d to a gallon of water— 
or cochineal, or steep in red ink until sufficiently 
stained. Scarlet.—Use lac-dye instead of the preceding. 
Violet.—Dip in the tin mordant, and then immerse ina 
decoction of logwood. Yellow.—Impregnate with nitro- 
hydrochlorate of tin, and then digest with heat in a 
strained decoction of fustic, or steep for four-and-twenty 
hours in a very strong solution of the neutral chromate 
of potash, and then plunge for some time in a boiling 
solution of acetate of lead. Horn and bone must be 

in the same manner as ivory for the various 
colours given above. 

W. C. J.—To obtain the greatest amount of butter in 
churning ¢ream it is necessary—lst. To be in a position 
to control the tem: ture at all times of the year. 2nd. 
To be able always rform the skimming at the right 
time, 8rd. Such a daily supply of milk as will yield 
enough cream to allow it to be churned before its yield of 


butter is damaged by epee doe long. ‘I'hese condi- 
tions cannot be complied with in all dairies, and the less 
80 in ler establishments, A great number of 


dairies depend on a few cows, and the yield of butter is 
often lessened by the cream standing too long, owing to 
the quantity not being sufficient to churn, 1n churning 
‘‘ whole milk” an experienced person says he always 
is as’ follows :—The evening milk of one day and 
the morning milk of the next are churned together. The 
former is placed in a pan directly after milking, and the 
latter added to it next morning. In summer the milk is 
allowed to stand at most two feet high in the tub ; in the 
winter about two and a half feet. In very hot weather 
the morning milk is cooled down to 16 to 20 degrees 
Reamur before it is added to the evening milk. Under 
these circumstances the milk is nearly always ripe for 
churning when the milk has stood thirty-six and twenty- 
four hours. ‘The temperature of the milk when being 
churned should be from one half to one degree Reamur 
warmer than when cream is chi The churning it- 
self should be hurried as little as possible, since, the 
butter gobules being more widely separated in milk than 
in cream, rather more time is needed for them to collect. 
In churning whole milk there isan increase of labour, 
owing to the necessity for more frequent churnings, but 
this is far outweighed by the other advantages resulting 
from it. . 
REFLECTION. 
Youare true to your looking-glass, pretty maid, 
And your glass is true to you, 
For it gives back your golden wealth of hair 
And your eyes of teuder blue. 
To you it will prove a faithful friend 
From now till the day you die— 
Will give youa picture for every hour ; 
Ay, whether you laugh or cry. 


Should a wrinkle creep to hel snowy browy 
Or the silver thread your hair, 

You have only to goto your trusty glass 
To see it mirrored there. 


And every shadow of grief and joy, 
As every womanly grace, 

Will find a double reflected there 
On its clear and shining face, - 

Should passion transform your features fair, 
Or should sin distort, alas ! 

You may see what you')l take for a demon face 
In the depths of your looking-glass ; 

Or the face of a saint that will brighter grow 
As the measured days go by; 

For your glass will prove a faithful friend 
From now till the day you die. M.A 

Jouann IoaNNEN, nineteen, dark complexion, dark hair 
and eyes. Respondent must be well educated and not 
wish him to marry for some little time, as he is studying 
for the church, 

Harry Karte, twenty-one, 5 ft., dark hair, is musical, 
and would make a loving little wife, would like to cor- 
respond with a tall dark gentleman of an affectionate 
disposition, 

Per Mare Per Terram, twenty-two, a Royal Marine, 
considered smart and good looking. Respondent must 
be capable of makinga home happy, be good looking, and 
about the same age. 

E. L., seventeen, 5ft, 4in., residing in the W.C. district, 
dark hair, rather good looking, and an affectionate dis- 
position. Respondent must be fair, about the same age, 
and affectionate. 

Tor, seventeen, blue eyes, light-brown hair, pretty, 
well educated, with money, and thoroughly domesti- 
cated, wishes to correspond with a tall fair gentleman 
in a good position. 

Gronres, seventeen, 5ft, 2in., dark hair and eyebrows,of 
a loving and tender nature. Respondent must be dark 
and pretty, about the same height and age, of an affec- 
tiovate disposition, and living in the SE. district. 

A Guascowectay, twenty-two, dark, medium height, 
good temper, fond of home, and able to keep o wife 
would like to marry a domestic servant, one residing in 
Glasgow, and A member of the United Presbyterian 
Church preferred. 

H. S. D., twenty-four, 5ft. 10in., just returned from 
abroad, and holds an appointment worth 200. per 
aunum, dark complexion, and good | address, wishes to 
corrspond with a young lady of good education and ap- 

rance. 

Auzenrt G., twenty-four, 5ft. 10in., fair complexion, and 
considered handsome, wishes to correspond with a 
young lady about twenty-two, fair, tall, loving, good 
tempered, fond of children, and one who has no chjeo- 
tion to go abroad, as “* Albert G.” has property there. 

Harny W., twenty-seven, 5ft. 10in., dark hair and eyes, 
a tradesman, loving, will make a good husband, and 
wishes to live in America. Respondent must be about 
pera po tall, abie to keep a house clean, and make a 
good wife. 

Liveix Bint anp Happy Jacx. Lively Bill.” twenty- 
one, tall, fair, and in a comfortable position ; and “ Happy 
Jack,” twenty-five, medium height, and in a good situa- 
oo is like to correspond with two young ladies, 

iends. 

Lovina LitTLe NELL, twenty, medium height, daughter 





of a tradesman, browactey cage gray eyes, domesti- 


, 





cated, can play the piano and sing, not handsome, but 
good tempered, pleasing, and Jadylike, would like to 
meet with a gentleman in good circumstances, dark, and 
about her own age. 

GazELLR, twenty-three, dark, handsome, beautiful gray 
eyes, tall, elegant, highly educated, a talented musician, 
and enner tet oF OP fi . Respondent must be tall, 
about thirty, handsome (dark preferred), loving, fond of 
ore singing and home, gentlemanly, and in a good 


mn. 
a — Dare Awe Lius Dats. “ on Dale,” 

enty, tall, . a good figure. Respondent must 
be about twenty-three, a mechanic preferred. “ Lillie 
Dale,” seventeen, petite, curly black hair, very fond of 
music. Respondent must be rather tall, not more than 
twenty-two, a draper or grocer preferred. 

Sg ee ye 10in., — 
looking, of a ver my position, an 
smastrenn. wohl is er a young lady 
teen or seventeen, a blonde, good looking, and one who 
has an abundance of long wavy golden hai, must not be 
Se thapwener’ ty-one, dtt. 8i English 

N NEsT, twenty-one, n., Byoung man 

having just been bought out of one of our sated cavalry 
regiments by his parents, who now wish him to settle 
down, fair complexion eyes, frizzy hair, slim but 
good figure, highly and respectably connected, and edu. 
cated. Respondent must be of an affectionate disposi. 
tion. 


Dotty, Fronence, Rosz ayy Lit. ‘* Dolly,” twenty. 
one; medium height, rather plain, very loving, can make 
her own clothes and cook a dinner, Florence,” nite- 
teen, medium height, very fair, and considered pretty. 
“ Rose,” nineteen, dark, tall, considered handsome. 
“Lily,” nineteen, medium height, fair, Respondents 
must be between twenty-one and twenty-five, and havea 
small fortune. 

Mas, Syowpror, aNp Ross. ‘Queen Mab," 
nineteen, medium height, dark hair, blue eyes, face and 
figure passable, fond of home, well educated, and would 
make a loving wife. Respondent must not be over 
twenty-three, tall, dark, handsome, fond of home, aud 
in a good position. ‘Snowdrop,” seventeen, fair com. 
plexion, auburn hair, gray eyes, petite, kind, loving, 
musical, and fond of home. Respondent must be twenty, 
tall, dark eyes and hair, good looking, and able to keep a 
wife. ‘* Rose,” eighteen, tall, blue eyes, light-brown hair, 
good figure, fond of music and dancing, would endeayvur 
to make her home happy. Respondent must be fair, hand. 
some, good tempered, fond of home, well educated, and 
have a small fortune. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


Birpix is responded to by—*“ T, I. A.,” twenty-three 
5ft, Lfin,, a grocer, with fair prospects, fair, and fond of 
home. 

Canto by—* Lotty C.,” sixteen, medium height, fair 
complexion, dark eyes, and of au affectiovate disposition. 

Gsorer BE. D. by—" Lottie W.,” tall, fair, dark eyes, 
fond of children, and would make an affectionate wife. 

C. H. by—“‘ Pretty Polly,” tall, fair, haudsome, a lov- 
ing disposition, fond of home and children. 

Tow H. by~~“ Tiny,” nineteen, 5ft. 4in., dark-brown hair 
and eyes, fair complexion, very affectionate, and pas- 
sionately fond of music. 

Ricuarp by—“ A. L.,” twenty, medium height, fair 
complexion, a servant, thoroughly domesticated, and 
very fond of children. 

Jack Guiatron by—“ H. A.,” twenty-three, 5ft. 5}in, 
fair complexion, light hair and eyes, a domestic servant, 
and of nove disposition. 

Treppr by—“ Lizzie B. R.,” eighteen, ao tradesman’s 
daughter, dark complexion, dark-brown hair and eyes, 
fond of home, and well connected, a s rina choir. 

J. M. by—‘“‘ E. C, P.,” twenty-one, a domestic servant, 

dark but clear complexion, bright colour, dark gray 
eyes, brown hair, high forehead, and respectably con- 
uected. 
Ben by—“ Annie,” twenty-two, dark, fairly educated, 
can play the piano, domesticated, loving, fond of home 
and children ; and by—** Red Rose,” twenty, dark, curl- 
ing hair, accomplished, and fond of home. 

Puztar by—"* J Alice,” svente-tn0, tall, dark hair, 
blue eyes, good looking, and a milliner, fond of home, of 
a loving disposition, who would like to emigrate to 
Australia with a re | husband to take care of her. 

CaTHERINE by—* W. Vincent,” twenty-two, 5ft. llin., 
with an income of 1181, per annum from reo Per 
Cents, light hair and complexion, and fond of home 
amusements. 

Engvest C. by—'t W. H. S&.,”" twenty-one, 5ft., golden 
hair, brown eyes, fair eure. of a loving disposi- 
tion, and can sing and play the piano ;—by “ Rose,” 
nineteen, considered pretty, very fond of music, and of 
a loving disposition ;—and by “‘ Lottie B.,” nineteen, fair, 
blue eyes, musical, and very loving. 
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